The  teachers 
who  made  a  movie 


The  story  of  four  trorkshops  in  nutrition  and  health  education 
conducted  by  Stanford  Liiicersity  anil  assisted  by  General  Mills 


“Lights!”  called  out  the  Physical 
Education  instructor,  “Camera!” 
Peggy,  the  6th  grade  teacher, 
switched  on  the  spotlights;  two  grad¬ 
uate  students  operated  the  camera, 
^^•hile  the  script  girl — a  school  nurse 
—  timed  the  action. 

Smoothly,  the  “stars” — educators 
all — went  through  the  scene,  display¬ 
ing  and  discussing  materials  for  the 
in-service  training  of  teachers  for 
elementary  school  nutrition-educa¬ 
tion  programs. 

For  this  most  unusual  movie  was 
part  of  the  1950  Stanford  University 
summer  workshop  on  health  and  nu¬ 
trition  education.  Its  cast  and  tech¬ 
nicians  were  the  staff  and  students; 
its  plot  was  the  day-by-day  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  workshop  program. 

And  more  than  its  content  was 
unusual.  This  movie  was  written, 
made  and  edited  in  eight  days  of  the 
two-week  workshop,  and  shown  on 
the  final  day,  complete  with  sound 
track  music  and  commentary.  Thanks 
to  the  persuasiveness  and  ingenuity 
of  the  “company”  in  borrowing  and 
building  much  necessary  equipment, 
it  cost  a  total  of  $70.80! 
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AN  EFFECTIVE  TEC.IINIQUE 
FOR  LEARMNC; 

As  a  device  for  stimulating  learn¬ 
ing,  the  movie  proved  most  success¬ 
ful.  The  27  workshop  students  who 
produced  it  had  to  observe,  inten¬ 
sively  and  critically,  all  the  workshop 
activities.  The  final  showing  served 
as  a  visual  review  of  the  program  for 
all  the  102  workshop  registrants. 

And  the  result  was  an  authentic 
documentary,  recording  the  organi¬ 
zation  and  methods  of  a  nutrition- 
education  workshop — most  useful  in 
stimulating  nutrition  and  health 
education  among  other  teaching  and 
administrative  groups. 

FOtR  STANFORD  WORKSHOPS 

The  movie  was  a  feature  of  one  of 
four  workshops  on  health  and  nutri¬ 
tion  education  conducted  by  Stan¬ 
ford  University  from  1948  through 
1951.  Dr.  Oliver  Byrd,  Professor  of 
Education  and  Director  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Hygiene,  planned  and 
directed  them  all.  Financing,  in  the 
form  of  scholarships,  was  provided 
by  General  Mills,  which  also  sup¬ 
plied  prepared  classroom  materials 
and  other  teaching  aids. 


These  projects  were  incorporated 
into  the  Stanford  curriculum  as  reg¬ 
ular  courses  and  provided  credits  for 
the  graduate  students  and  practicing 
educators  who  matriculated. 

TO  ENCOURAGE  NUTRITION 
EDUCATION  IN  SCHOOLS 

“Both  the  University  and  General  ^ 
Mills,”  says  Dr.  Byrd,  “were  eager 
to  stimulate  health  and  nutrition  ed- 
ucation  throughout  the  public  school  ^ 
systems  of  California  and  the  West. 

It  was  determined  that  the  Univer¬ 
sity  could  play  an  effective  part 
through  teacher-education  projects 
designed  to  interest  administrators 
as  well  as  classroom  teachers. 

“The  general  purpose  agreed  on 
for  our  four  workshops  was  to  edu¬ 
cate  and  assist  school  personnel  in 
the  development  of  school  nutrition 
education  programs  as  a  part  of 
broad  school  and  community  health 
programs. 

“Emphasis  from  the  first,”  e.xplains 
Dr.  Byrd,  “was  on  a  real  sharing  of 
learning  experiences  and  accomplish¬ 
ments.  The  program  of  study  was 
generally  selected  by  the  students. 
The  group  method  of  study  was 
stressed  and  proved  most  fruitful.” 

WIDE  RANGE  OF 
COURSE  CONTENT 

The  workshop  that  made  the 
movie  dealt  particularly  with  the 
problems  of  incorporating  nutrition 
education  into  the  school  curricu¬ 
lum.  It  covered  such  matters  as  mo¬ 
tivating  pupils  toward  better  eating 
habits  (they  held  a  special  “tasting 
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Clyde  washes  Glasgow 


Reprinta  of  the  picture  in  Vtia  advertieement^ 
without  the  advertieing  text,  for  urn  in  your 
dtuaroom  wiU  be  mnt  free  upon  requeat.  Addreaa 
The  Coca-Cola  Company^  Atlanta^  Georgia^ 


busy  Scots  work  refreshed 


Glasgow — ship  builder  to 
the  British  Commonwealth, 
manufacturer  of  hvmdreds  of  articles 
sold  ’roimd  the  world.  Bustling,  busy 
city.  But  not  too  busy  to  enjoy 
the  pause  that  refreshes  with 
ice-cold  Coca-Cola.  In  Glasgow,  as  in 
every  industrial  center, 
they  know  you  work  better  when 
you  work  refreshed. 
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THIS  MONTH'S  COVER 

A  memorable  figure  in  the  history  of  the  New  Jersey  Education  Associa¬ 
tion  is  Mrs.  Stella  S.  Applegate,  the  first  full-time  paid  employee  of  the 
Association.  She  helped  open  its  first  Headquarters  office  in  1923,  and 
was  an  untiring  worker  for  the  welfare  of  teachers  until  she  retired  in 
1940.  On  her  retirement  the  Association  gave  her  its  Award  for  Dis¬ 
tinguished  Service  to  Education.  In  addition  to  her  many  other  services, 
Mrs.  Applegate  was  in  charge  of  the  Review  for  the  first  seven  years  of 
its  existence. 


PUBLICATION  AND  EDITORIAL  OFFICES  — The  New  Jersey  EducaUonal 
Review  Is  pubIUhe(.  ten  times  a  year — on  the  flrst  of  each  month  from  Sep¬ 
tember  to  June — by  the  New  Jersey  Education  Association.  The  Office  of 
Publication  Is  15  8.  Dean  Street,  Englewood,  N.  J.  The  Editorial  Office  Is  at 
ISS  W.  State  Street,  Trenton,  N.  J.  Telephone  Trenton  6-5568.  Entered  as 
second  class  mall  matter  at  the  Post  Office  at  Englewood,  New  Jersey,  under 
the  Act  of  August  24,  1912.  Accepted  for  mailing  at  special  rate  of  postage 
provided  in  Para.  4,  Sec.  538,  Act  of  May  28,  1925.  Postmaster:  If  unclaimed 
please  send  Form  3578  to  Publisher  at  180  W.  State  Street.  Trenton  8.  N.  J. 

MEMBERSHIP  —  The  payment  of  annual  dues  of  81.00,  82,00,  or  85.00  entitles 
a  member  to  receive  the  Review  for  one  year.  One  dollar  of  each  membership 
fee  Is  for  the  Review.  Subscriptions  to  non-members  are  $2.00  per  year.  Single 
copies  are  cents. 

TEACHER  WELFARE.  Teachers  In  need  of  Association  advice  on  problems 
involving  tenure  are  invited  to  communicate  with  members  of  the  Committee 
on  Teacher  Welfare.  Chairman  of  this  Committee  la  Ethel  M.  Sheldon,  Center 
School,  Bloemfleld. 
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Young  eyes  must  be  protected. 

This  is  done  in  modem  classrooms 
with  proper  light.  And  proper  light  in¬ 
cludes  more  than  simply  replacing  old 
lighting  fixtures  with  new  ones. 


Eye-protecting  light  means  having  the  cor¬ 
rect  reflectance  values  of  walls,  floors,  ceil¬ 
ings  and  trim.  It  means  reducing  glare  with 
colored  chalkboards  and  colored  crayons 
.  .  .  reducing  contrasts  with  light  colored 
desk  tops.  These  are  but  a  few  factors  that 
must  be  considered. 

Call  on  Public  Service  to  help  you  plan 
your  school  lighting  needs.  Our  staff  of 
trained  lighting  specialists  will  work  with 
you.  and  your  school  board  to  give  you  the 
kind  of  lighting  that  will  fit  your  needs. 
There  is  no  charge  for  this  service. 


WE  WANT 
TO  Hap. 
WHY  NOT 
CALL  TODAY? 
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I  INSURANCE  PROGRAM 


J, 


ndurance 


NJEA  Delegate  Assembly  meeting  on  February  7  was  one  of  the  most 
important  in  the  history  of  our  Association.  It  received  two  reports  affect¬ 
ing  every  member.  It  took  immediate  action  on  insurance  proposals  through 
which  every  teacher  can  save  a  substantial  sum  every  year.  It  also  took  the 
first  step  toward  increasing  dues  to  maintain  and  expand  our  other  services  to 
members. 

The  insurance  program  proposed  by  Mr.  Garthwaite’s  committM  is  typical 
of  the  broadened  service  which  an  active  Association  can  give  its  members.  The 
program  itself  is  explained  on  pp.  246  of  this  Review.  It  is  enough  for  me  to 
assure  each  of  you  that  it  is  the  result  of  three  years  of  hard  work  by  your 
Insurance  Committee. 

We  sought  a  superior  insurance  program  that  NJEA  would  be  proud  to 
present  to  its  members.  Our  standards  were  so  high  that  we  accepted  difficulty 
and  delay  in  order  to  make  our  arrangements  that  could  provide  the  benefits 
and  coverages  desired — with  definite  savings  in  cost. 


DUES  ARE  INSURANCE  TOO 


Many  of  us  will  be  grateful  for  the  opportunity  to  pay  out  substantial 
sums  each  year  for  good  accident,  health,  and  automobile  insurance.  I  hope 
we  will  recognize  that  far  smaller  amounts  in  dues  to  our  professional  as¬ 
sociation  may  benefit  us  just  as  much. 


THOROUGH  STUDY 


The  report  of  the  Dues  and  Services  Committee — printed  on  page  243 — is 
the  result  of  a  two-year  study.  Our  Long  Time  Planning  Committee  surveyed 
the  desire  of  our  members  for  increased  NJEL\  services.  As  a  result  the  Delegate 
Assembly  authorized  a  special  committee,  on  which  I  endeavored  to  name  a 
representative  group  of  teachers,  familiar  with  the  work  of  the  Association  and 
sensitive  to  the  wishes  of  our  membership.  Its  report — recommending  the  in¬ 
crease  of  our  dues  to  SIO  and  wiping  out  the  present  Headquarters  assessment — 
was  submitted  to  the  Delegate  Assembly  on  February  7.  The  Assembly  took 
the  preliminary  steps  to  make  that  change  effective,  but  will  not  vote  finally 
upon  it  until  the  May  meeting. 


TIME  FOR  CONSIDERATION  In  the  meantime  I  hope  that  teacher  groups  throughout  the  State  will  discuss 

it,  will  call  on  NJEA  officers,  members  of  the  Executive  Committee  and  Delegate 
Assembly,  and  on  the  NJEA  staff  for  additional  information,  and  will  let  their 
representatives  know  how  they  feel.  It  will  be  a  mistake  for  us  to  increase  our 
dues  unless  this  move  has  the  wholehearted  support  of  our  membership.  While 
I  personally  feel  that  the  increase  is  necessary  if  we  are  to  maintain  or  expand 
our  services  to  you,  I  want  you  to  make  up  your  own  minds.  On  a  step  of  such 
importance,  every  member  has  the  right  and  the  obligation  to  develop  and  ex¬ 
press  an  opinion. 
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Delegate  Assembly  Approves  Plans 
For  Insurance,  Weighs  Dues  Rise 


NJEA’s  policy-making  Delegate 
Assembly  has  af^roved  plans  by 
which  the  Association  will  offer  its 
members  health-accident  and  automo¬ 
bile  insurance.  It  also  voted,  at  a  Feb¬ 
ruary  meeting,  to  propose  an  increase 
in  the  Association  dues.  The  increase 
was  recommended  by  a  special  As¬ 
sociation  committee,  with  a  lengthy 
statement  of  the  reasons  for  it.  The 
entire  statement  appears  on  page  243 
of  this  Review. 

The  complete  insurance  program  is 
explained  on  pp.  246-250  of  this  Re¬ 
view.  In  general  health-accident  poli¬ 
cies  would  be  written  by  the  Wash¬ 
ington  National  Insurance  Company, 
under  a  master  policy  held  by  the 
NJEA.  The  Insurance  Committee, 
headed  by  George  Garthwaite  of 
Plainfield,  indicated  that  such  a  pro¬ 
gram  would  offer  lower  rates  and 
greater  benefits  than  were  available 
under  any  other  plan.  Representatives 
of  the  Washington  company  will  be 
invited  to  appear  in  various  commu¬ 
nities  by  local  association  leaders  to 
explain  the  plan  to  teachers. 

AUTOMOBILE  INSURANCE 

In  the  automobile  field  the  Associa¬ 
tion  is  recommending  to  its  members 
the  use  of  the  Government  EImployees 
Insurance  Company  for  automobile 
insurance.  Individual  teachers  can  ob¬ 
tain  this  by  direct  mail,  using  a  card 
which  appears  on  page  249  of  this 
Review,  or  can  obtain  cards  from 
their  local  association  heads.  The  In¬ 
surance  Committee  reported  that  this 
would  offer  teachers  savings  of  20- 
30%  over  manual  rates. 

The  Dues  and  Services  Committee, 
headed  by  Mazie  V.  Scanlan  of  At¬ 
lantic  City,  stated  that  the  Associa¬ 
tion  faces  a  choice  between  higher 
dues  or  reduced  services,  since  the 


present  dues  are  inadequate  to  main¬ 
tain  the  present  level  of  Association 
service.  It  abo  indicated  areas  in 
wnich  additional  services  by  the  As¬ 
sociation  would  pay  the  teachers  high 
dividends.  It  recommended  dues  of 
$10  a  year,  with  the  elimination  of 
the  present  $1  assessment  to  pay  for 
the  Headquarters.  This  would  be  tak¬ 
en  care  of,  under  the  Committee’s 
program,  out  of  the  increased  dues. 

Under  the  NJEA  Constitution  and 
By-Laws,  the  Delegate  Assembly  voted 
at  the  February  meeting  to  propose 
the  change  in  dues.  At  its  May  meet¬ 
ing,  after  the  matter  has  been  discuss¬ 
ed  with  teachers  and  thoroughly  ex¬ 
plained,  the  Delegate  Assembly  will 
take  final  action  on  this  matter. 

(Continued  on  page  256) 


LEGISLATIVE  COISFEREISCE 

Two  hundred  and  fifty  representa¬ 
tives  of  local  associations  attended  the 
NJEA  Legislative  Conference  in  Tren¬ 
ton  on  January  24.  The  program  in¬ 
cluded,  as  usual,  careful  explanations 
and  discussions  of  the  NJEA  legisla¬ 
tive  program,  including  the  State 
School  Aid  bills,  the  minimum  salary 
schedule  bill,  the  minimum  pension 
and  other  pension  bills,  and  an  in¬ 
spiriting  discussion  of  how  to  work 
on  legislation  by  Ralph  Kehs.  NJEA 
Legislative  chairman. 

At  a  luncheon  meeting  Dr.  Fred¬ 
erick  M.  Raubinger  discussed  the 
facts  in  the  school  picture  which  make 
state  school  aid  necessary,  including 
the  great  growth  in  the  number  of 
teachers  with  sub-standard  certifi¬ 
cates.  Fred  VanDeventer,  chairman 
of  the  Citizen’s  Committee  on  State 
School  Aid,  discussed  the  campaign 
for  this  legislation  and  the  probable 
results  if  it  can  be  passed. 


State  Aid  BiUs 
Are  Introduced; 
S195-200;  A-168 

The  “package”  of  state  school  aid 
hills  based  on  the  report  of  the  State 
School  Aid  Commission  was  intro¬ 
duced  before  the  Legislature  took  its 
long  recess.  Senator  Anthony  J.  Cafi- 
ero  of  Cape  May  County  introduced 
most  of  them  with  Senator  David  Van 
Alstyne  of  Bergen  and  Assemblywo¬ 
man  Florence  P.  Dwyer  of  Union  each 
sponsoring  one.  The  State  Aid  pack¬ 
age  includes  Senate  Bills  195  to  200, 
and  A-168,  Mrs.  Dwyer’s  minimum 
salary  proposal. 

Other  bills  sponsored  by  the  NJEA 
have  also  been  introduced  and  at  least 
one  has  passed  the  Assembly.  This  is 
A-189,  the  $800  minimum  pension  pro¬ 
posal,  of  which  Assemblyman  Thomas 
of  Union  county  was  the  author.  Mrs. 
Wilma  Marggraff  of  Bergen  county  has 
introduced  A-204,  to  change  the  name 
of  the  Association  in  the  law  permit¬ 
ting  attendance  at  the  annual  Con¬ 
vention. 

A  corporation  income  tax  bill  to 
raise  money  for  the  state  school  aid 
program  is  being  introduced  into  the 
Assembly,  and  at  least  two  other  tax 
bills  are  ready  if  needed. 

The  main  state  school  aid  bill  this 
year  is  S-195.  This  is  a  rewriting  of 
the  Pascoe  law  in  conformity  with  the 
recommendations  of  the  State  School 
Aid  Commission.  In  addition  it  would 
change  the  method  of  computing  state 
aid  for  regional  school  districts  and 
would  provide  for  a  percentage  in¬ 
crease  over  equalization  aid  for  re¬ 
gional  and  for  approved  consolidated 
districts. 

.Senator  Van  Alstyne’s  S-196  is  an 
emergency  school  building  aid  pro¬ 
posal.  It  would  create  an  Emergency 
(Continued  on  page  271) 
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The  Modern  Assoeiation 


T'  HE  YEAR  1920  closely  resembles  some  recent  years 
— say  1948.  A  world  war  had  ended  only  three  years 
before.  Automobiles,  airplanes,  movies  and  radio  were 
accepted  features  of  living.  Inflation  had  greatly  shrunk 
the  purchasing  power  of  teachers,  and  created  hundreds 
of  local  crises.  There  was  an  acute  shortage  of  qualified 
teachers. 

The  teachers  had  just  been  a  party  to  the  setting  up 
of  an  actuarial  retirement  system  in  which  each  teacher 
— if  it  worked — would  have  a  big  stake,  including  sub¬ 
stantial  deposits  of  his  own  money.  By  the  tenure  act 
and  other  legislative  achievements,  the  Association  had 
demonstrated  what  it  could  do  for  the  individuals  who 
made  it  up.  A  new  and  vigorous  group  of  men  had  risen 
to  a  position  of  leadership  in  the  Association. 

In  1919  President  Alexander  J.  Glennie  appointed 
a  special  committee  “to  devise  a  plan  to  arouse  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  the  State  to  a  need  of  a  better  support  of  educa¬ 
tion.”  Under  the  leadership  of  James  J.  Hopkins  of 
Jersey  City  “a  suite  of  offices  in  Newark  was  rented, 
an  expert  ‘drive’  manager,  expert  publicity  director  and 
force  of  clerks  were  placed  in  charge  .  .  ,  subcommittees 
were  formed  reaching  into  every  township  and  borough.” 
Over  $14,000  was  raised  hy  voluntary  contributions  from 
the  teaching  force  of  the  State,  and  over  $12,000  spent. 
The  balance  was  finally  turned  over  to  the  Association 
for  continued  publicity  activity. 

OFFICE  OF  ADMINISTRATION 
It  was  natural,  too,  to  think  of  strengthening  the  As¬ 
sociation.  of  ceasing  to  rely  wholly  on  volunteer  work¬ 
ers.  Other  states  were  doing  the  same  thing — Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  in  1921,  was  the  fourteenth  to  create  the  position 
of  Executive  Secretary.  There  was  agitation  for  a  simi¬ 
lar  position  in  New  Jersey.  Dues  were  raised  from  $.50 
to  $1.00,  and  the  question  of  a  full-time  secretary  was 
referred  to  the  Executive  Committee,  which  subsequent¬ 
ly  reported  in  favor  of  it,  hut  said  it  could  not  he  done 
short  of  $2.00  dues.  It  proposed,  instead,  that  the  As¬ 
sociation  set  up  “an  office  of  administration  in  Trenton.” 
“The  purpose  of  an  administrative  office  is  to  put 
the  work  of  the  Association  on  a  business  basis. 
The  plan  would  require  the  employment  of  one 
clerk  who  would  perform  much  of  the  detail  work 
now  done  hy  the  Secretary.  She  would  gather  in¬ 


formation  for  Standing  and  Special  committees. 
She  would  keep  the  files  and  records;  issue  bulletins 
of  interest  to  the  teachers;  keep  the  local  associa¬ 
tions  in  touch  with  the  State  Association,  etc. 

“The  plan  of  having  a  clerk,  under  the  direction  of 
the  Executive  Committee,  would  give  the  Associa¬ 
tion  all  the  benefits  of  a  well-knit,  unified  organiza¬ 
tion  and,  at  the  same  time,  avoid  the  commonly 
objectionable  features  involved  in  the  plan  of  having 
a  full-time  secretary.” 

I  N  APRIL  1923,  the  Executive  Committee  reports  that 
it  has  opened  an  office  in  Room  304,  Stacy  Trent,  and 
“a  very  competent  person  has  been  placed  in  charge.” 
The  Association  was  to  remain  in  the  Stacy  Trent  (in 
Room  307  and  later  in  the  200  suite)  until  it  moved 
to  its  own  Headquarters  Building  in  1951.  The  “very 
competent  person”  was  Mrs.  Stella  S.  Applegate  who 
was  to  remain  a  fixture  in  Association  affairs  until  she 
retired  in  1940. 

CONVENTION  DATES  AND  PLACES 
.As  we  have  seen,  it  was  customary  in  the  early  days 
to  move  the  Association  convention  from  place  to  place, 
and  with  some  exceptions  which  did  not  turn  out  well, 
to  hold  it  during  Christmas  Week.  Dissatisfaction  with 
meeting  “on  their  own  time”  began  as  early  as  1889, 
when  a  resolution  asked  the  State  Board  to  close  schools 
one  Friday  for  the  Association  meeting.  By  1920  this 
had  become  an  issue;  an  “indignant  citizen”  was  writ¬ 
ing  to  the  Newark  Evening  News  to  protest  the  use  of 
school  time  for  the  convention. 

Two  years  later,  Ide  G.  Sargent  proposed  a  bill  which 
was.  in  essence,  the  law  as  it  exists  today,  granting  two 
days  for  convention  attendance  without  loss  of  pay.  His 
profmsal  became  law  in  1923.  and  the  1924  convention 
was  held  at  the  time  which  is  now  traditional — Novem¬ 
ber  8-11. 

The  1924  convention  returned  to  Atlantic  City  after 
a  two-year  absence.  Toward  the  end  of  the  19th  century 
the  convention  had  grown  so  large  it  could  not  be  held 
in  the  smaller  communities.  For  some  years  it  alternated 
between  Trenton  and  Newark,  with  Trenton  having  a 
distinct  edge,  because  of  the  normal  school  facilities. 
In  190,5.  Jiowever,  immediately  after  its  50th  anniversary 
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meeting,  the  convention  moved  to  Atlantic  City  for  the 
first  time.  There  it  stayed,  despite  protests  from  the 
teachers  in  the  northern  section  of  the  State.  In  an  ef¬ 
fort  to  placate  them,  a  few  special  meetings  were  held 
in  Newark,  but  this  was  an  unsatisfactory  compromise. 
The  Association  voted  to  hold  its  1922  meeting  in  Tren¬ 
ton,  and  in  a  bitter  struggle  there,  agreed  to  go  to  New¬ 
ark  the  following  year.  Thereafter  it  returned  to  the 
shore  city,  where  it  has  continued  to  meet  every  year 
except  during  World  War  II. 

A.  MAJOR  STEP  in  the  new  era  was  the  founding  of 
the  New  Jersey  Educational  Review.  From  its  very  incep¬ 
tion  the  Association  had  sought  an  official  organ  — 
communication  with  its  membership  is  the  greatest  prob¬ 
lem  of  any  state  or  nationwide  organization.  We  have 
seen  how  the  Friends  of  Education  attempted  to  make 
the  New  Jersey  Life-Boat  and  Literary  Standard  an  of¬ 
ficial  organ.  In  its  earliest  years  the  State  Teachers  As¬ 
sociation  named  the  New  York  Teacher  as  its  voice; 
Isaiah  Peckham  was  New  Jersey  editor.  In  1864  a  re¬ 
port  upon  the  subject  of  a  “state  educational  journal” 
was  made  by  Mr.  E.  C.  Chapman. 

“He  spoke  of  the  desirableness  and  necessity  of  such 
a  journal  as  a  medium  of  communication  between 
teachers  and  for  the  general  diffusion  of  educational 
intelligence.  The  subject  was  discussed  in  its  edu¬ 
cational  and  financial  bearings  by  several  mem¬ 
bers.  It  was  moved  that  a  committee  of  one  from 
each  county  be  appointed  to  canvass  for  subscribers 
to  a  monthly  journal  as  indicated.” 

In  1867,  State  Superintendent  Apgar  recommended 
the  establishment  of  an  educational  journal  in  the  State, 
and  a  committee  was  appointed  to  consider  the  propriety 
of  establishing  one.  A  decade  later  Superintendent  Apgar 
told  the  convention  that  the  problem  was  solved  by  the 
establishment  of  the  New  Jersey  Public  School  Journal, 
which  was  made  the  “official  organ”  and  seems  to  have 
disappeared  promptly.  A  year  later,  at  any  event,  the 
teachers  were  being  urged  to  subscribe  to  the  New  Eng¬ 
land  Journal  of  Education. 

With  the  turn  of  the  century  the  Association  published 
its  annual  proceedings  and  later,  a  list  of  members.  This 
continued  over  a  long  period.  In  1921  it  again  named 
an  official  organ,  the  School  News  of  New  Jersey,  (la¬ 
ter  the  New  Jersey  Journal  of  Education).  This  maga¬ 
zine  was  published  in  Newark  for  some  15  years  under 
the  editorship  of  Samuel  Howe,  a  teacher  in  South  Side 
High  School.  The  financial  arrangements  between  tbe 
Association  and  Mr.  Howe  are  not  clear;  his  June  is¬ 
sue.  however,  became  a  special  Association  bulletin  at 
a  cost  of  S450.  Most  issues  used  a  page  for  Association 
news,  edited  by  a  committee  of  three  members.  This  ar¬ 
rangement  lasted  only  five  years;  it  was  unsatisfactory, 
as  most  such  arrangements  prove  to  be.  At  the  1926 
convention,  the  Association  voted  to  publish  its  own 
magazine  and  a  committee  headed  by  Hubert  R.  Cornish 
of  Paterson  brought  out  the  first  issue  in  April.  1927. 
It  was  a  quarterly,  appearing  in  October,  December. 
February  and  April. 

PENSION  PROBLEMS 

While  the  new  retirement  system  had  been  set  up  and 
put  into  operation,  it  demanded  constant  attention  by 
its  beneficiaries.  In  her  book  Pension  Facts  for  Teach¬ 
ers.  and  in  her  other  writing  over  a  period  of  30  years. 


Ida  E.  Housman  has  recorded  the  history  of  the  Fund 
and  of  the  work  of  the  State  Teachers  Association  to 
protect  and  improve  it. 

In  the  years  between  1919  and  1926,  the  State  at  no 
time  appropriated  the  amounts  required  by  law  for  the 
Fund.  In  the  first  three  years  of  that  period  the  Trustees 
did  not  even  certify  the  amounts  needed.  By  1922,  how¬ 
ever,  Samuel  H.  Mcllroy — a  teacher  trustee  and  the 
1924  president  of  the  Association — was  voting  against 
the  certification  on  the  ground  that  it  was  inadequate. 
When  the  Trustees  finally  did  begin  to  certify  the  re¬ 
quired  amounts,  the  Legislature  still  failed  to  make  the 
necessary  appropriations.  As  they  were  to  do  again  in 
the  1940’s,  the  Trustees  added  to  the  ordinary  certifica¬ 
tions  for  a  given  year,  the  amounts  unpaid  from  previous 
years.  As  a  result  the  1925  certification  was  $3,823,823 
— a  staggering  sum  at  that  time.  To  aid  the  State,  the 
Association  had  a  bill  drafted  to  build  the  Fund’s  re¬ 
serves  more  slowly.  The  bill  was  passed,  and  the  certifi¬ 
cation  substantially  reduced,  and  the  Legislature  appro¬ 
priated  almost  the  amount  certified.  William  J.  Bickett 
of  Trenton  and  Mr.  Glennie  of  Newark  were  the  key 
figures  in  this  compromise. 

A  year  later,  however,  the  Legislature’s  Appropria¬ 
tions  Committee  again  tried  to  reduce  the  appropriation 
by  more  than  a  million  dollars.  To  enforce  the  terms  of 
the  compromise,  the  Association  waged  a  vigorous  cam¬ 
paign,  with  notable  assistance  from  the  press.  On  March 
10,  1926,  a  hearing  was  held  on  the  issue  in  the  State 
House,  Trenton,  before  the  combined  Judiciary  and  Ap¬ 
propriations  Committees.  President  George  J.  Smith 
spoke  for  the  teachers,  supported  by  key  political  leaders 
and  influential  citizens.  The  full  amount  certified  was 
put  in  the  appropriations  bill  and  paid.  In  the  course 
of  this  struggle  the  State  Association  printed  and  dis¬ 
tributed  widely  through  the  State  a  digest  of  editorial 
opinion  and  the  complete  minutes  of  the  public  hearing. 
.\s  a  result  the  appropriations  from  1926  until  1932 
were  the  amounts  certified,  and  they  were  paid  as  due. 

Criticism  of  the  Fund  persisted,  however,  since  the 
whole  concept  of  pensions  and  retirement  was  less  fami¬ 
liar  than  now.  In  1926  the  Legislature  created  a  special 
joint  commission  “to  investigate  the  operation  of  the 
Fund.”  As  Legislative  Chairman  for  the  Association, 
Mr.  Glennie  reported  in  1927  that  the  special  commis¬ 
sion  report  established  these  points: 

“1.  The  entire  actuarial  structure  is  sound,  conserv¬ 
ative  and  in  harmony  with  the  actual  experience  to 
date  of  the  New  Jersey  teaching  corps  and  similar 
teachers’  pension  funds. 

“2.  The  benefits  provided  are  sufficiently  large  to 
provide  adequate  protection  after  retirement  and 
yet  not  so  large  as  to  make  the  cost  prohibitive  if 
sound  methodical  plans  of  financing  obligations 
are  used. 

“3.  The  method  of  financing  now  in  use  is  economi¬ 
cal,  equitable,  and  in  the  best  interests  of  the  State.” 

HIS  THEN  was  the  situation  in  1929-30,  when  the 
depression  came  to  New  Jersey  as  to  the  rest  of  America. 
The  Association  had  its  headquarters  office,  with  a  small 
stsff;  it  had  established  its  magazine.  It  had  won  its 
first  battles  for  the  new  retirement  system;  it  had  a  clear 
set  of  legislative  aims  which  were  being  presented  to 
the  Legislature  each  year  through  an  active  legislative 
committee;  it  was  continuing  its  program  of  protecting 
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the  legal  rights  of  individual  teachers  with  financial  as¬ 
sistance. 

The  effects  of  the  depression  were  not  immediately 
apparent.  John  H.  Bosshart,  later  Commissioner  of  Eldu- 
cation,  was  chairman  of  the  Association’s  Committee  on 
Educational  Progress  in  the  1929-31  years.  His  reports 
in  no  way  reflect  the  “hard  times”  that  were  beginning. 
They  deal  with  such  professional  problems  as  publicity, 
teacher-training,  the  project  method,  creative  activity, 
individualized  instruction,  grouping,  promotion  policies, 
the  secondary  curriculum,  health,  and  education  of  the 
handicapped.  Only  obliquely,  in  a  1931  convention  reso¬ 
lution  is  there  any  reference  to  the  need  of  maintaining 
educational  services  in  the  face  of  difficulties. 

The  first  effects  of  the  depression  were  local,  of  course. 
Communities  were  unable  to  collect  taxes  from  the  un¬ 
employed.  they  were  unable  to  borrow  from  the  banks 
the  money  they  needed  to  pay  teachers,  they  were  failing 
to  pay  the  retirement  system  the  money  supposedly  with¬ 
held  from  teachers’  salaries.  They  were  turning  to  the 
State  for  help  on  their  relief  rolls. 

PAYMENT  BY  SCRIP 

Elarly  in  1932,  however,  local  pressure  for  reduced 
salaries  resulted  in  a  legislative  move  to  relax  the  tenure 
act  prohibition  against  salary  cuts.  This  was  met  by  a 
“march  on  Trenton”  in  which  thousands  of  teachers 
poured  into  the  State  capital  when  the  Legislature  was 
considering  this  proposal.  The  proposal  was  defeated 
for  the  time  being,  only  to  reappear  the  following  year. 

By  1932  the  Association  was  “fully  recognizing  the 
necessity  for  the  most  rigid  economy  during  the  present 
economic  crisis.”  However,  it  resented  bitterly  a  state¬ 
ment  by  Mayor  Harry  Bacharach  of  Atlantic  City  in 
greeting  the  convention.  The  mayor  referred  to  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  reducing  educational  costs,  and  stated  that  “the 
complex  and  highly  specialized  school  curriculum  prob¬ 
ably  could  and  should  be  simplified  as  one  means  of 
bringing  about  that  reduction.”  The  Association  threat¬ 
ened  not  to  take  its  future  conventions  to  Atlantic  City, 
and  an  apology  of  sorts  was  forthcoming. 

By  April  1933,  the  Review  was  carrying  pictures  of 
the  scrip  used  to  pay  Atlantic  City  and  Camden  teachers. 


with  a  discussion  of  whether  it  helped  or  hurt  the  teach¬ 
ers  who  received  it,  and  in  October  1934  the  Association 
president  opened  his  message  to  monbers  by  saying 
“The  past  year  has  been  a  disastrous  one  in  American 
education.” 

T^HE  ASSOCIATION,  however,  met  the  challenge  of 

hard  times  squarely.  It  had  already  taken  the  initial 
steps  toward  the  state-wide  survey  of  school  financing 
to  be  known  as  the  Mort  Report.  In  1932  it  sought  new 
and  vigorous  leadership  by  interrupting  the  regular  suc¬ 
cession  of  officers.  As  its  head  for  the  difficult  years 
it  chose  Frank  G.  Pickell,  the  dynamic  superintendent 
of  the  Montclair  schools.  He  was  the  only  president  in 
its  100  years  to  be  thrice-elected  to  the  presidency,  and 
his  untiring  efforts  during  difficult  years  in  that  office 
undoubtedly  contributed  to  his  early  death.  To  finance 
a  more  vigorous  program,  it  first  asked  for  teacher  con¬ 
tributions — collecting  over  $35,000  in  two  years — and 
then,  when  the  clouds  were  darkest  and  thousands  of 
teachers  were  failing  to  receive  their  salaries,  it  doubled 
its  dues  to  $2.00  a  year. 

President  Pickell  moved  quickly  to  meet  the  numerous 
attacks  on  education.  He  set  up  an  Official  News  Bulle¬ 
tin  to  circulate  information  quickly  throughout  the  State. 
Within  a  year  this  was  incorporated  into  a  complete 
overhaul  of  the  Association’s  publications — the  Review 
expanded  to  six  issues  a  year,  with  a  separate  editorial 
office  in  the  Griffith  Building,  Newark,  and  the  writer 
of  this  material  employed  as  editor.  Within  another 
year,  an  assistant  editor  was  employed,  and  the  editor 
assigned  to  field  activities. 

Efforts  to  defeat  the  “salary  reduction”  amendment 
to  the  tenure  act  were  unsuccessful.  The  Association  did 
defeat,  with  another  “March  on  Trenton”  a  1934  at¬ 
tempt  to  make  a  fiat  25%  cut  in  ail  local  expenditures, 
including  schools.  Some  4,000  teachers  and  parents  fill¬ 
ed  Trenton’s  War  Memorial  Building  on  that  issue. 

Without  a  doubt,  however,  the  biggest  contribution 
of  the  Association  toward  holding  the  line  during  the 
depression  years  was  its  advocacy  of  the  Mort  State 
School  Aid  plan.  This  saved  education  and  the  teachers 
from  fighting  a  purely  defensive  battle;  they  had  con¬ 
crete.  constructive  proposals,  and  while  the  proposals 
themselves  were  never  put  into  effect,  the  campaign  for 
them  undoubtedly  saved  the  schools  from  much  more 
severe  cuts. 

STATE  AID 

In  1921  a  resolution  noted  that  “it  is  the  sense  of  the 
New  Jersey  State  Teachers’  Association  that  the  State 
should  increase  the  amount  of  money  contributed  by 
the  State  to  the  support  of  education.”  This  resolution — 
or  others  like  it — had  been  appearing  regularly,  almost 
from*  the  very  beginning  of  the  Association.  Conditions 
now,  however,  forced  the  Association  to  seek  positive 
action  in  the  state  school  aid  field.  The  new  pension  law 
was  being  financed  by  the  State  out  of  railroad  tax 
money,  which  had  previously  gone  to  local  districts. 

The  Association  had  no  clear-cut  program,  however. 
At  a  legislative  hearing  on  a  proposal  to  raise  the  state’s 
2.75  mill  property  tax  to  six  mills,  with  distribution  on 
the  basis  of  teachers  or  children  (rather  than  ratables,) 
the  city  and  rural  areas  opposed  each  other  bitterly. 
ITnder  President  Samuel  H.  Mcllroy  of  Newark,  the  As- 
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sociation  helped  defeat  a  simple  proposal  to  change  the 
method  of  distribution  to  days  attendance. 

In  1924,  however,  President  Preston  H.  Smith  pro¬ 
posed  a  committee  of  nine  “to  make  a  complete  study 
of  the  state  school  system.”  Apparently  his  idea  had  not 
been  “sold”  in  advance;  it  provoked  a  storm  of  dis¬ 
cussion.  The  development  of  state  aid  programs  out  of 
state-wide  surveys  was  widespread,  however,  and  when 
the  depression  began  in  1929  the  need  of  state  financial 
help  for  school  programs  became  especially  acute. 

in  1932  Governor  A.  Harry  Moore  announced  that 
the  New  Jersey  State  Teachers’  Association  had  “ex¬ 
pressed  its  willingness  to  finance,  out  of  its  own  funds, 
a  fact-finding  survey  of  New  Jersey’s  educational  sys¬ 
tem.”  He  appointed  a  commission  for  that  purpose,  which 
organized  under  the  chairmanship  of  Thomas  N.  Mc¬ 
Carter,  President  of  the  Public  Service  Corporation, 
with  Solomon  C.  Strong  of  West  Orange,  Association 
secretary,  as  its  secretary.  The  commission  consisted  of 
thirteen  “laymen”  and  eleven  schoolmen  and  women. 

Actually  the  Association  had  engaged  Dr.  Paul  R. 
Mort  to  make  the  survey  months  before  the  Commis¬ 
sion  was  appointed.  Before  it  met,  he  had  set  up  a  Tren¬ 
ton  office  and  gathered  considerable  material.  The  Com¬ 
mission  agreed  to  accept  Dr.  Mort  as  its  technician  but 
insisted  also  on  a  survey  of  possible  “economies”;  event¬ 
ually  it  approved  the  so-called  Mort  Survey  of  State  Aid. 
which  was  released  to  public  view  in  December  1933. 
It  is  noteworthy,  however,  that  Chairman  McCarter  vir¬ 
tually  disowned  the  report  at  the  initial  press  conference 
upon  it. 

Despite  this  set-back  the  Association  plunged  into 
an  active  campaign  for  the  Mort  proposals.  In  this  it 
was  strongly  supported  by  the  Federated  Boards  of  Ed¬ 
ucation,  led  by  William  J.  Duffy  of  Hoboken  and  Charles 
Brown  of  Union  City,  and  the  Congress  of  Parents  and 
Teachers,  led  by  Mrs.  William  F.  Little  of  Rahway.  Pres¬ 
idents  Pickell  and  Neulen  toured  the  State  explaining 
the  recommendations  of  the  Mort  Commission. 

As  always,  the  controversy  centered  on  the  tax  sources 
needed  for  the  state  support  program.  Hopes  were  high 
for  a  brief  time  in  1934  when  Governor  Harold  G.  Hoff¬ 
man  advocated  a  sales-income  tax  program.  His  sales 
tax  was  enacted,  however,  with  no  provision  for  using 
any  of  its  revenue  for  schools.  Under  bitter  opposition 
by  the  State  Taxpayers  Association,  it  was  repealed  af¬ 
ter  a  few  months.  The  fate  of  this  sales  tax  was  the  back¬ 
ground  for  the  dominance  of  the  Republican  Party  in 
New  Jersey  for  the  next  fifteen  years  by  its  “Clean  Gov¬ 
ernment”  wing,  with  a  battle-cry  of  “No  New  Taxes.” 
This  blocked  most  moves  in  the  direction  of  real  state 
school  aid,  though  the  Association  campaigned  consis¬ 
tently  for  it  and  made  it  a  peg  for  propaganda  which 
undoubtedly  helped  the  schools  in  many  other  ways. 

In  the  1935  Legislature  there  was  strong  supptort  for 
the  Mort  proposals:  to  take  advantage  of  it,  the  Associ¬ 
ation  leaders  agreed  to  the  passage  of  the  so-called  Mort 
Plan  bill,  sponsored  by  Senator  Joseph  G.  Wolber  of 
Elssex.  to  be  effective  “when  and  if’  money  for  it  was 
available.  It  became  Chap.  224.  P.  L.  1935  and  remained 
on  the  statutes  for  a  decade,  without  ever  being  put  into 
operation.  From  this  experience  the  Association  emerged 
with  a  strong  prejudice  against  this  type  of  conditional 
legislation. 
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Much  of  the  bitter  opposition  to  the  Association’s  pro¬ 
gram  in  this  period  came  from  the  New  Jersey  Taxpay¬ 
ers  Association.  The  Taxpayers  vigorously  advocated 
limitation  of  local  tax  rates.  This  the  education  groups 
just  as  vigorously  opposed.  Epithets  such  as  “School 
Lobby”  and  “Moneyed  Interests”  were  freely  exchanged 
in  the  press.  The  result,  however,  was  a  sort  of  stalemate 
— no  state  aid,  no  tax  limitation. 

DEPRE.SSION  PE^SIONS 

The  depression  years  were  difficult  ones,  too,  for  the 
Pension  Fund,  and  the  State  Association  again  had  to 
justify  its  role  as  the  watch-dog  for  its  thousands  of 
teacher-niemljers.  By  1932  the  demands  for  relief  funds 
were  heavy  on  the  Legislature,  and  there  was  little  money 
in  the  State  Treasury.  A  $20,000,000  bond  issue  was 
agreed  on — to  be  voted  in  the  November  1932  election. 
To  meet  immediate  needs,  the  State  “borrowed”  at  4% 
the  $4,161,566  due  the  Fund  on  July  1  of  that  year. 

After  the  election,  however,  it  was  discovered  that 
the  wording  of  the  Bond  Act  did  not  permit  repayment 
of  the  “loan”  from  its  proceeds.  There  was  a  sharp  is¬ 
sue  of  good  faith  between  the  teachers  and  the  legisla¬ 
tors.  Though  friendly  legislators  offered  bills  to  keep 
the  promises  that  had  been  made,  the  State  defaulted  on 
its  July  1933  payment  to  the  Fund,  making  its  total  ob¬ 
ligation  over  $8,500,000. 

The  State  finally  agreed  to  turn  over  to  the  Fund  at 
par  the  State’s  bonds  in  the  Delaware  River  Joint  Com¬ 
mission.  At  the  time  these  bonds  were  worth  consider¬ 
ably  less  than  their  par  value.  After  the  depression  was 
over,  however,  the  Fund  sold  them  at  a  substantial  pro¬ 
fit. 

The  struggle  to  obtain  this  solution  illustrates  the  close 
relationship  between  the  Association  and  the  Trustees. 
As  Association  president  Mr.  Pickell  wrote  asking  whe¬ 
ther  the  failure  to  receive  the  State  payments  was  dis¬ 
sipating  the  reserves  of  the  teachers’  own  money.  A  few 
months  later,  apparently  under  Association  pressure  and 
on  advice  of  their  actuary,  the  Trustees  threatened  to 
suspend  payments  to  teachers  already  retired.  To  secure 
the  physical  possession  of  the  Delaware  River  bridge 
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bonds,  the  Association  offered  to  provide  legal  aid  to 
the  Trustees,  who  voted  to  accept  such  aid  if  the  Attor¬ 
ney  General  refused  to  act  for  them.  The  $8,617,000  in 
bonds  were  transferred  to  the  Trustees  on  December  18. 
1933,  less  than  a  month  before  the  suspension  of  pension 
payments  was  scheduled. 

New  DIFFICULTIEIS  arose  promptly.  Contending 
that  their  taxes  were  unreasonably  high,  the  railroads 
crossing  New  Jersey  withheld  payment.  The  State’s  obli¬ 
gations  to  the  retirement  system  had  been  met  out  of 
these  taxes.  Beginning  in  1934.  the  State  made  onlv  par¬ 
tial  payments  to  the  Fund,  despite  the  vigorous  protests 
of  the  teachers.  Dr.  Leon  N.  Neulen  of  Camden,  then  As¬ 
sociation  president,  wrote  to  the  Trustees,  “As  an  active 
member  of  the  Fund,  will  you  please  assure  me  that  in 
continuing  to  pay  pensions  to  retired  teachers,  you  are 
not  dissipating  reserves  which  you  should  hold  for  ac¬ 
tive  members  of  the  Fund:  If  you  can  give  me  no  such 
assurance,  will  you  please  advise  on  what  authority  you 
are  continuing  to  pay  pensions  with  the  State  in  default 
on  its  reserve  contributions?” 

Again  the  Trustees  threatened  to  suspend  pension 
payments.  This  time  a  “windfall”  in  the  form  of  inheri¬ 
tance  taxes  on  the  large  Dorrance  estate  came  to  the 
rescue.  Legislation  sponsored  by  Senator  Charles  E. 
Loizeaux  (Union)  authorized  the  use  of  $3,541,192.81 
of  the  Dorrance  money  to  meet  the  State’s  unpaid  obli¬ 
gations.  A  third  series  of  withholdings,  failure  to  pay. 
and  borrowings  began  immediately,  however.  This  fc>- 
lowed  the  previous  pattern,  and  the  State’s  accumulated 
obligations  reached  more  than  $8,000,000  by  1944.  when 
the  Association  secured  legislation  providing  for  pay¬ 
ment  in  full. 

A  FOURTH  series  of  controversies  between  the  State 
and  the  teachers  began  in  1947,  when  Governor  Alfred 
E,  Driscoll  recommended  a  payment  of  onlv  $1,500,000 
a  year  to  the  so-called  Deficiency  account  of  the  Fund, 
as  against  nearly  $4.0(X).00  certified  by  the  Trustees 
under  the  law  to  meet  the  State’s  obligations  for  the  pre- 
1919  service  of  members.  The  State  Association  bitterly 
opposed  the  legislation  to  legalize  the  reduced  payment, 
and  for  a  five-year  period  we  had  the  spectacle  of  the 
Trustees  certifying  each  year  the  amount  required  un¬ 
der  the  1926  law,  while  the  Legislature  appropriated 
only  the  $1,500,000  recommended  by  the  Governor. 
Each  year,  too,  the  Trustees  re-certified  the  amounts 
unpaid  from  previous  years.  Finally,  in  1952,  after  a 
series  of  conferences  in  which  the  Association  took  the 
initiative,  a  compromise  was  reached.  Annual  payments 
of  $2,000,000  for  the  Deficiency  Account  were  agreed 
upon,  and  again  the  State  started  to  meet  in  full  its  legal 
obligations  to  the  Fund. 

During  this  twenty-year  period  of  almost  continuous 
difficulty  between  the  State  and  the  teachers,  it  is  worthy 
of  note  that  the  total  assets  of  the  Fund  grew  from  $33.- 
000,000  to  over  $200,000,000.  It  should  be  noted,  too. 
that  near  the  end  of  this  period,  largely  as  a  result  of 
the  1947  constitution  and  the  strong-Governor  philoso¬ 
phy  which  underlay  it,  the  authority  of  the  Trustees  was 
greatly  weakened,  despite  vigorous  protests  by  the  State 
Association.  By  1953  the  Governor,  through  the  State 
Treasurer,  exercised  a  far  more  direct  control  over  the 
administration  of  the  Fund  and  the  investment  of  its 


monies.  One  effect  of  this  may  be  to  give  the  teachers 
an  even  greater  interest  in  the  selection  of  future  gov¬ 
ernors,  an  interest  which  can  be  exercised  only  through 
a  united  State  Association. 

T  HREE  OTHER  ACHIEVEMENTS  of  the  depression 
decade  merit  mention.  One  was  the  continued  defense  of 
tenure.  During  the  1920’s  the  tenure  principle  had  been 
increasingly  accepted  throughout  the  state;  political  par¬ 
ties  included  platform  planks  in  its  favor,  and  some  80% 
of  the  teachers  enjoyed  tenure  protection.  Th^*  Associa¬ 
tion  continued,  through  its  Grievance  and  Redress  Com¬ 
mittee,  to  aid  teachers  where  significant  principles  seem¬ 
ed  to  be  involved.  One  of  the  most  notable  cases  was 
that  of  Mrs.  Marion  G.  Rein  of  Riverside,  which  the 
Association  in  1932-33  fought  through  the  Court  of  Er¬ 
rors  and  Appeals  at  heavy  cost.  This  case  involved  a 
supervising  principal  caught  in  the  middle  of  a  local 
struggle  and  forced  out  on  the  basis  of  ridiculous  charges 
and  inadequate  evidence.  The  State  Board  said  “if  Mrs. 
Rein  could  be  dismissed,  then  the  position  of  no  super¬ 
vising  principal  or  principal  is  secure.  For  them  the  word 
tenure  would  be  a  mockery.  It  does  not  surprise  us  .  .  . 
that  the  State  Teachers’  Association  came  to  her  aid.” 

Certain  rural  areas,  however,  still  refused  to  place 
teachers  under  tenure;  many  resorted  to  the  subterfuge 
of  requiring  resignations  at  the  end  of  a  three-year  period 
and  rehiring  their  teachers  after  a  break  of  a  few  days 
in  the  continuity  of  their  employment.  With  the  depres¬ 
sion  opposition  to  tenure  increased  throughout  the  State. 
Boards  were  under  great  pressure  to  dismiss  married 
teachers  and  to  hire  local  residents  to  replace  those  who 
did  not  live  in  their  communities. 

In  1934  a  ruling  by  the  State  Board  of  Education 
threatened  to  upset  the  whole  tenure  structure.  It  held 
that  teachers  under  school-year  (10-month)  contracts, 
rather  than  calendar-year  contracts  never  attained  the 
three  years  of  continuous  employment  required  by  tho 
act.  The  decision  was  made  public  on  a  Saturday;  at  the 
Legislative  session  on  the  following  Monday,  the  As¬ 
sociation  pushed  through  an  amendment  to  cover  tho 
“school  year”  contract  and  blanketing  under  tenure  tho 
thousands  of  teachers  affected. 

Encouraged  by  its  success,  it  tackled  the  problem  of 
tenure  evasions.  After  a  two  year  campaign  it  secured, 
in  1940,  an  amendment  which  ended  the  phony-resigna¬ 
tion  method  of  breaking  tenure. 

(ilRTlFICATION 

The  Association  took  vigorous  action  in  the  area  of 
teacher  certification.  In  1935  the  State  Board  of  Edu¬ 
cation  adopted  new  certification  rules  which,  in  effect, 
wiped  out  the  permanent  certificates  which  teachers  were 
given  after  three  years  of  successful  teaching.  Under 
the  new  rules  holders  of  such  certificates  could  have  been 
required  to  take  added  courses  to  meet  the  rising  re¬ 
quirements  for  entrance  into  the  profession.  A  special 
committee  of  the  Association  under  Frank  J.  McMackin 
of  Jersey  City  brought  about  a  1937  revision  which  did 
away  with  this  requirement.  The  teachers  contended 
that  the  validity  of  permanent  certificates  was  essential 
to  the  tenure  principle — as  tenure  is  essential  to  a  sound 
retirement  plan.  The  furor  over  certification  also  re¬ 
sulted  in  changes  in  the  membership  of  the  State  Board 
of  Examiners  to  provide  greatly  increased  teacher-repre¬ 
sentation. 
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In  the  1940’8  the  Association  again  took  a  vigorous 
interest  in  certification  and  teaching  standards.  Under 
the  influence  of  the  teacher  shortage,  emergency  cer¬ 
tificates  were  issued  to  teachers  with  far  less  than  the 
qualifications  desired.  The  Association,  through  the 
Long-Time  Planning  Committee,  sought  to  maintain 
standards,  to  call  the  situation  to  the  attention  of  the 
public,  and  to  encourage,  through  a  “Future  Teacher” 
program  young  people  to  enter  the  profession.  As  its 
first  century  ended,  the  Association  played  a  leading 
role  in  obtaining  a  $15,000,000  bond  issue  for  expansion 
of  the  State  Teachers  Colleges. 

A  third  major  achievement  was  legislation  requiring 
boards  to  protect  teachers  from  lawsuits  growing  out  of 
their  professional  activities.  This  resulted  from  a  num¬ 
ber  of  damage  claims  by  parents  of  pupils  injured  in 
normal  physical  education  activities.  Boards  were  first 
required  to  provide  the  teachers  with  legal  counsel; 
later  the  law  was  changed  to  require  that  they  save  the 
teacher  harmless  from  such  suits.  As  a  result  of  this 
legislation  boards  now  carry  insurance  covering  such 
accidents. 

O  THIS  PEIRIOD  too,  belongs  the  record  of  the  As¬ 
sociation’s  campaign  for  minimum  salaries.  Agitation 
for  such  a  law  began  at  the  beginning  of  the  century. 
It  was  laid  aside,  however,  and  only  revived  in  the  in¬ 
flationary  period  after  World  War  I.  The  first  minimum 
salary  bill  was  passed  in  1919,  providing  for  a  minimum 
of  $70  a  month.  This  was  only  $630  a  year,  since  the 
legal  requirement  was  for  a  nine-month  term. 

During  tho  1920’s  this  seemed  so  low  that  there  was 
little  disposition  to  change  the  law.  In  1930  only  14 
teachers  in  the  State  were  receiving  the  minimum.  With 
the  depression,  however,  more  districts  reverted  to  it,  and 
the  number  of  teachers  on  the  minimum  increased 
rapidly. 

In  1936,  with  the  law  permitting  salary  cuts  under 
tenure  barely  off  the  books,  the  Association  started  to 
back  legislation  for  a  $1,000  minimum.  By  persistent 
efforts  that  was  achieved,  and  pushed  up  to  $1200  a 
year  early  in  World  War  II.  Under  the  post-war  infla¬ 
tion,  the  minimum  again  rose,  first  to  $1800,  and  then, 
by  a  series  of  annual  increases,  to  the  present  figure  of 
$2500. 

Interest  in  some  form  of  schedule — a  series  of  mini- 
mums  based  on  experience — appeared  as  early  as  1919. 
It  developed  little  support,  however,  until  the  lat**  1940’s. 
Not  until  1950  did  it  become  an  established  objective  of 
the  Association. 

DEMOCRATIZATION 

Association  control  was — and  remained  for  another 
decade — in  the  hands  of  a  relatively  small  group  of 
leaders,  who  were  widely  known  and  recognized  as  the 
pillars  of  the  Association.  They  led  the  Association  ably, 
and  with  continuing  concern  for  its  good  and  for  the 
welfare  of  all  the  teachers,  but  their  strength  lay  in  their 
recognition  by  their  fellow-leaders,  rather  than  in  a  pro¬ 
cess  of  democratic  selection. 

Elach  was  presumed,  within  the  group^  to  speak  for 
the  teachers  of  a  given  area.  Elminent  among  them,  in 
the  1920’s  were  Superintendents  Charles  B.  Boyer  of  At¬ 
lantic  City,  William  J.  Bickett  of  Trenton,  and  somewhat 
later,  Mr.  Strong  of  West  Orange  and  Burton  Patrick  of 
Orange.  Also  important  were  a  few  principals,  notably 


William  A.  Wetzel  of  Trenton,  Alexander  J.  Glennie  and 
Raymond  B.  Gurley  of  Newark. 

On  matters  of  major  importance,  however,  the  leaders 
would  call  in  a  much  larger  group.  The  annual  selection 
of  a  slate  of  candidates  for  officers  of  the  Association 
was  an  occasion  for  the  larger  meetings.  These  were  not 
placid  sessions;  sometimes  they  involved  bitter  argu¬ 
ments.  Rarely,  however,  did  those  who  attended  fail  to 
support  the  agreed-on  policy. 

1  N  THE  1930*8,  this  method  of  operation  began  to 
break  down.  It  was  attacked  from  two  sides.  The  ele¬ 
mentary  women  teachers,  through  the  Classroom  Teach¬ 
ers  Association,  sought  a  greater  voice  in  the  control 
and  policy-making  of  the  Association,  without  serious 
disagreement  over  the  Association  policies  themselves. 
Such  leaders  as  Mattie  S.  Doremus  of  Paterson,  Mrs. 
Mary  D.  Barnes  of  Elizabeth,  and  Lelia  O.  Brown  of 
Newark  served  on  the  Elxecutive  Committee  of  the  As¬ 
sociation  and  vigorously  supported  moves  for  dissem¬ 
inating  information  to  teachers,  more  active  public  re¬ 
lations  and  field  work,  and  more  democratic  operation 
of  the  Association. 

At  the  same  time  a  group  of  urban  teachers,  mostly 
from  the  high  schools,  sharply  criticized  the  policies 
of  the  Association  as  not  progressive  enough.  Newark, 
where  the  local  association  for  several  years  employed 
its  own  Elxecutive  Secretary,  was  the  center  of  the  latter 
movement  This  group  pressed  for  major  changes  in  As¬ 
sociation  leadership,  and  offered,  without  success,  can¬ 
didates  for  the  presidency  in  1935,  1937,  1938  and  1939. 

It  was  evident  that  there  was  strong  sentiment 
throughout  the  State  for  some  reorganization  of  the  As¬ 
sociation,  and  considerable  feeling  that  the  time  was 
ripe  for  a  full-time  Executive  Secretary.  As  early  as  1934 
resolutions  were  introduced  asking  for  an  executive  sec¬ 
retary  and  a  new  method  of  nominating  the  Association 
officers.  In  an  effort  to  meet  these  requests,  the  Execu¬ 
tive  Committee  employed  an  assistant  editor  for  the  mag¬ 
azine,  and  successively  gave  the  editor  additional  duties 
as  Field  Secretary,  publicity  director,  and  Coordinating 
Assistant  to  the  President. 

After  a  few  unsuccessful  attempts  to  amend  the  con¬ 
stitution,  a  committee  headed  by  William  L.  Fidler  of 
Audubon  spent  two  years  on  a  complete  revision.  The 
result  was  adopted  in  1938.  It  changed  the  name  of  the 
Association  to  the  New  Jersey  Elducation  Association, 
enlarged  the  Executive  Committee  to  represent  all  coun¬ 
ties,  and  set  up  a  policy-making  Delegate  Assembly,  with 
the  county  representatives  on  both  groups  elected  back 
in  the  counties.  The  Convention  itself  added  mail  voting 
to  the  changes. 

Dr.  Fidler  was  elected  President  to  put  the  changes 
into  effect.  The  Delegate  Assembly — originally  intended 
to  meet  only  at  the  Convention — held  advisory  sessions 
which  soon  became  official.  County  organizations  were 
granted  the  right  to  participate  in  the  elections  of  county 
representatives,  and  the  mail  ballot — first  proposed  for 
the  benefit  of  those  unable  to  attend  the  convention — 
became  the  preferred  method  of  voting.  In  1952  the 
method  of  mail  voting  was  simplified. 

T'  HE  TEINSIONS  within  the  Association  were  not, 
however,  ended  by  the  new  constitution.  They  flared 
again  in  a  sharply  contested  presidential  election  in  1941, 
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and  over  Executive  Committee  procedures  when  Mrs. 
Applegate  was  retired  in  1940  after  17  years  of  service. 
The  Committee  sought  to  draw  the  Association  closer 
together  by  a  complete  staff  reorganization.  Dr.  Charles 
J.  Strahan,  Deputy  Commissioner  of  Education  after  a 
long  career  in  New  Jersey  schools,  was  generally  ad¬ 
mired  and  respected  by  New  Jersey  teachers.  He  was 
induced  to  succeed  Mrs.  Applegate  as  Executive  Clerk, 
with  the  hnplied  promise  that  he  would  be  made  Elxecu- 
live  Secretary.  Dr.  Strahan  himself  was  completely  above 
and  outside  Association  controversies. 

Resenting  the  fact  that  it  had  not  been  consulted  about 
the  changes,  however,  the  Delegate  Assembly  “censured” 
the  President  and  17  members  of  the  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee  for  “hasty  and  ill-considered  action  in  forcing  a 
fundamental  change  in  the  policy  of  the  Association,  re¬ 
fusing  to  permit  opportunity  for  discussion  and  delib¬ 
eration  on  the  part  of  the  Delegate  Assembly  and  the 
membership  of  the  Association.”  It  made  clear,  how¬ 
ever,  that  it  approved  the  Executive  Secretaryship  and 
was  in  no  way  reflecting  upon  Dr.  Strahan  personally. 

That  resolution  was  in  fact  a  declaration  of  indepen¬ 
dence  by  the  Delegate  Assembly.  It  established  clearly, 
early  in  the  life  of  the  Delegate  Assembly,  its  determina¬ 
tion  to  be  consulted  on  Association  policy;  that  right 
has  never  since  been  questioned.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  wisdom  of  the  Executive  Committee’s  choice  was 
borne  out  by  the  fact  that  a  very  genuine  “era  of  good 
feeling”  has  persisted  since  that  time  in  the  conduct  of 
Association  affairs.  On  most  matters  the  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee  and  the  Delegate  Assembly  have  seen  eye  to  eye. 
and  most  decisions  on  significant  questions  by  both 
bodies  have  been  nearly  unanimous.  Much  of  this  was 
undoubtedly  due  to  Dr.  Strahan’s  own  personality,  his 
ability  to  bring  opposing  groups  together  in  the  spirit 
of  compromise,  and  his  unquestioned  personal  integrity. 

TOE  LAST  DECADE 

In  addition  to  the  good  feeling  that  was  developing 
within  the  Association  under  Mr.  Strahan  as  Executive 
Secretary,  two  other  events  of  this  period  are  significant. 
In  an  effort  to  improve  public  relations  and  general  un¬ 
derstanding  of  the  schools,  the  Association  approved  a 
program  offered  by  its  Long-Time  Planning  Committee 
under  Dr.  Edgar  L.  Finck  of  Toms  River.  Known  as 
“Democratic  Discussions.”  it  envisioned,  on  a  state-wide 
basis,  a  series  of  teacher-sponsored,  teacher-led  discus¬ 
sions  by  citizens  of  topics  of  current  interest,  usually 
with  a  more  or  less  direct  bearing  on  education. 

To  finance  this  program  the  members  of  the  Associa- 
lion  paid  assessments  of  some  $10,000.  To  operate  it 
the  Association  employed  Dr.  Frederick  L.  Hipp,  then 
in  his  early  30’s.  The  outbreak  of  war  almost  before  the 
program  was  launched  handicapped  the  project  by  trans¬ 
portation  difficulties  and  the  multitude  of  war  activities 
in  which  people  were  involved.  Dr.  Hipp  himself  was 
gradually  withdrawn  from  its  leadership,  first  to  edit 
the  Review  and  then  to  carry  on  a  broader  public  rela¬ 
tions  program. 

.■^S  PRESIDENT  Dr.  Fidler  recognized  the  need  of  a 
new  approach  to  state  school  aid.  Hope  was  dimming 
that  the  Mort  Plan  could  be  made  effective.  A  govern¬ 
ment-study  group  centered  at  Princeton  was  making 
broad  studies  of  State  finance.  To  cooperate  with  it.  Dr. 
Fidler  appointed  a  special  committee  headed  bv  Dr.  John 


H.  Bosshart.  Out  of  this  grew,  over  a  few  years,  a  new 
state  school  aid  program.  Offered  to  the  Legislature  in 
1944,  it  spurred  the  appointment  of  a  Legislative  Com¬ 
mission  headed  by  Senator  Herbert  J.  Pascoe  of  Union, 
and  with  Dr.  Bosshard— by  then  Commissioner  of  Edu¬ 
cation — as  Secretary.  This  commission  produced  a  state 
aid  plan — the  Pascoe  Act — which  was  adopted  in  1946, 
after  a  vigorous  state-wide  campaign  financed  by  the 
Association  and  operating  through  an  Educational  Plan¬ 
ning  Commission  with  Dr.  Hipp  as  secretary. 

The  times  conspired,  however,  to  make  the  Pascoe  Act 
inadequate  almost  before  it  took  effect.  When  the  war 
ended  in  1945,  a  sharp  inflation  was  piled  on  top  of  the 
slow  rise  in  costs  that  had  gone  on  during  the  war.  Many 
teachers  were  in  the  armed  services,  and  the  post-war 
increase  in  births  accentuated  the  teacher-shortage.  These 
factors — especially  the  inflation — produced  a  period  of 
unparalleled  tension  among  teachers.  Desperate  at  the 
failure  of  1939  salaries  to  meet  1945-46  living  costs, 
teachers  turned  anywhere  they  could  for  help.  In  some 
places  there  was  talk  of  strikes,  and  most  of  the  teachers 
of  Paterson — in  protest  at  woefully  inadequate  salaries 
— reported  “sick”  on  the  same  day  in  February,  1946. 

The  Association  met  this  challenge  bravely.  Dr.  Hipp 
was  assigned  virtually  full-time  to  the  task  of  helping 
local  groups  meet  their  problems,  and  of  preachin«r  the 
gospel  to  others  that  unified  action  through  strong  State 
and  local  organizations  was  better  than  disunity.  In  the 
Paterson  situation,  especially,  he  won  major  concessions 
for  the  teachers,  and  developed  an  “NJEA  approach” 
to  field  work  and  public  relations  that  won  national  ac¬ 
ceptance.  In  local  situations  where  teachers  and  boards 
had  reached  a  stalemate,  the  NJEA  representative  would 
serve  as  a  fusing  agent,  helping  the  local  group  to  frame 
carefully  its  objectives  and  the  reasons  for  them,  then 
bringing  teachers,  board  members,  and  often-times  citi¬ 
zen  representatives  around  a  conference  table  to  seek 
agreements. 

By  1946.  when  Mr.  Strahan  was  ready  to  retire  as 
Executive  Secretary,  Dr.  Hipp  was  a  natural  choice  as 
his  successor.  He  accepted  his  new  responsibility  with 
a  virtually  new  staff,  the  Review  editor  just  back  from 
four  years  in  the  army,  and  two  newly  employed  field 
representatives. 

The  achievements  since  1946  hardly  need  be  detailed 
here.  They  include  increased  State  school  aid  (out  of 
cigarette  tax  money  in  1947)  and  continuous  campaigns 
for  the  further  increases  made  necessary  by  rising  school 
costs;  liberalization  of  teacher  retirement  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  35-year,  half-pay  goal  set  nearly  half  a  cen¬ 
tury  before;  expansion  of  the  field  service-public  rela¬ 
tions  program  until  the  Association  now  serves  directly 
hundreds  of  local  and  county  associations  each  year; 
the  addition  of  a  research  director  to  the  NJEA  staff; 
and  in  1951  the  purchase  by  the  Association  of  its  own 
attractive  headquarters  building  at  180  W.  State  Street, 
Trenton — directly  opposite  the  State  House. 

It  should  be  obvious  then  that  the  New  Jersey  Educa¬ 
tion  Association  will  face  its  second  century  immeasur¬ 
ably  stronger  and  better  able  to  serve  its  membership 
than  it  was  at  any  time  during  the  first  hundred  years; 
and  with  no  less  determination’  to  do  the  things  which 
need  doing,  than  It  had  when  that  small  group  met  in 
Bayard  Street  School,  New  Brunswick  in  1853. 
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1  dropped  into  the  school  office  just 
after  the  October  standardized 
tests  had  been  given  and  corrected. 
All  the  booklets  were  neatly  stacked 
on  a  table.  They  were  waiting  for  the 
moment  when  their  front  pages  would 
be  torn  olf  and  filed  in  pupils’  record 
folders,  while  the  remainder  would 
be  consigned  to  the  school  custodian 
for  disposal. 

I  picked  up  some  of  the  nearest 
booklets,  which  happened  to  be  those 
of  the  seventh  grade,  and  studied  the 
pages.  I  was  particularly  interested 
in  the  test  of  arithmetic  examples, 
because  those  were  the  scores  of  which 
the  school  was  especially  proud. 

In  Arithmetic  Fundamentals,  six 
pupils  had  received  7.9.  Did  this 
mean  that  all  of  them  did  equally 
good  work?  Just  how  good  was  this 
work? 

Bill’s  paper  came  first.  Bill  had 
made  eight  serious  errors.  He  failed 
in  subtracting  $11.16  from  $94,  divid¬ 
ing  303  by  3,  and  doing  a  simple 
column  addition  with  two-figure  num¬ 
bers.  He  didn’t  know  how  many 
quarts  there  were  in  a  gallon,  or  how 
to  change  eighths  to  halves,  or  how 
to  obtain  an  average.  Neither  could 
he  find  a  perimeter  or  compute  square 
measure. 

However,  he  did  have  a  photo¬ 
graphic  memory,  and  this  saved  his 
day.  He  had  managed  to  “remember” 
all  the  last  items  taught  as  the  teacher 
skimmed  along  ahead  of  the  course 
of  study  in  order  to  get  ready  for  the 
test. 

Jim’s  paper  was  next.  Jim  didn’t 
cover  nearly  so  much  ground  as  Bill. 
But  he  had  worked  methodically, 
checking  each  example  to  be  sure 
there  were  no  errors  before  going  on 
to  the  next.  He  had  everything  right! 

The  papers  of  the  other  four  pupils 
were  not  so  bad  as  Bill’s  or  so  good 
as  Jim’s.  No  two  missed  exactly  the 
same  examples.  Helen’s  chief  weak¬ 
ness  seemed  to  be  with  long  division. 
Mary’s  was  with  three-figure  multi¬ 
plication,  while  John  and  Sue  had 
much  difficulty  with  fractions. 

For  Bill  “7.9”  meant  a  serious 
situation  that  would  require  careful 
leteaching  “from  the  roots  up.”  For 
Jim,  it  showed  a  job  exceedingly  well 
done.  In  the  case  of  the  other  four 
pupils,  it  revealed  diversified  needs 
that  could  be  met  through  a  daily 
skills  period. 

1  reported  this  discovery  in  sevwal 
teachers  meetings,  with  the  result  that 
a  number  of  teachers  immediately 
started  to  analyze  the  achievement 


noug^i 

Adaline  P.  Hagaman,  Somer¬ 
set  County  Helping  Teacher, 
suggests  how  teachers  can  get 
maximum  value  out  of  stand¬ 
ardized  tests,  especially  in 
arithmetic.  Does  the  same 
score  on  a  given  test  mean 
the  same  thing  for  all  your 
pupils?  Can  the  tests  them¬ 
selves  point  out  individual 
differences  you  need  to  know? 
tests  they  had  administered.  What  they 
found  was  no  less  startling.  For  in¬ 
stance,  one  sixth  grade  had  fifteen 
children  who  scored  above  the  norm, 
one  as  high  as  9.5.  Every  one  of 
these  fifteen  missed  “$86 — $3.17”.  In 
another  class,  a  pupil  whose  mark  was 
9.2  had  much  trouble  with  addition, 
long  division,  and  simple  measure¬ 
ments.  And  so  on. 

This  should  shed  new  light  upon 
some  of  the  reasons  for  giving  stand¬ 
ardized  tests. 

We  have  already  come  a  long  way 
in  our  thinking.  A  generation  ago, 
such  tests  were  largely  used  for 
determining  pupil  promotions  and 
teacher  ratings.  To  secure  data  for 
such  purposes,  the  front  pages  were 
sufficient,  and  there  was  good  reason 


for  consigning  the  rest  of  the  bulk 
to  the  school  incinerator. 

How  can  such  tests  best  be  used 
today?  In  arithmetic,  all  modern 
programs  emphasize  diagnosis — help¬ 
ing  Bill  or  Helen  or  John  to  find  weak 
spots  and  do  something  about  them. 
It  takes  but  a  few  minutes  for  a 
teacher  to  list  the  number  of  pupils 
missing  each  example  on  one  of  the 
test  pages.  This  localizes  th^  difficul¬ 
ties.  Then  the  next  step  is  to  find 
WHY  each  mistake  was  made.  When 
eight  or  nine  different  answers  have 
been  given  for  the  same  example, 
there  are  probably  a  number  of 
reasons  for  missing  it. 

Here  the  help  of  the  pupil  is  indis¬ 
pensable.  Just  what  was  he  thinking, 
what  did  he  do,  to  produce  the  ans¬ 
wer  he  wrote  on  his  paper?  Where 
teachers  were  able  to  examine  suc¬ 
cessive  tests  of  the  same  pupil,  they 
reported  that  the  same  mistakes  often 
persisted  over  a  period  of  years. 
Apparently,  no  one  succeeded  in  get¬ 
ting  to  the  roots  of  the  difficulties. 

In  the  old  days,  no  child  was  ever 
allowed  to  examine  his  own  test.  Re¬ 
sults  were  never  discussed  in  detail; 
this  would  be  giving  illegal  help,  since 
a  similar  form  was  to  be  administered 
next  term.  Again,  we  have  come  a 
long  way.  We  build  on  existing 
sources  of  vitality  when  we  begin 
with  the  keen  interest  of  the  pupils, 
and  go  on  from  there  to  help  diagnose 
difficulties  and  plan  effective  follow-up 
procedures ! 


In  How  Many  Homes  Are  You  A  Guest  Tonight 


“We  have  you  for  dinner  every 
night  .  .  .”  that’s  what  one  parent  said 
jokingly  to  her  child’s  teacher,  under¬ 
lining  the  fact  that  what  the  classroom 
teacher  says  and  does  during  the  day 
is  constantly  being  carried  into  the 
home.  In  a  recent  issue  of  It  Starts 
in  the  Classroom  Newsletter,  its 
monthly  roundup  of  good  public  re¬ 
lations  techniques  and  ideas,  the 
National  School  Public  Relations  As¬ 
sociation  (NEA)  reports  how  some 
teachers  supplement  these  ectoplasmic 
appearances  at  community  dinner 
tables  with  real-life  contacts  with 
parents.  Some  examples: 

In  one  school,  each  teacher  who 


owns  a  car  telephones  four  or  five 
parents  before  each  PTA  meeting  or 
study  group  to  ask  if  she  may  drive 
them  to  the  event.  Result:  easier  social 
give-and-take  between  teacher  and 
parent. 

“Whenever  one  of  us  spends  a  day 
visiting  another  school,  he  takes  a 
parent  with  him,”  observes  another 
teacher.  Parent  and  teacher  make  in¬ 
dividual  reports  to  the  school  admin¬ 
istrator.  Result:  the  best  practices  a 
parent  notes  in  another  school,  he 
immediately  wants  for  his  own. 

Each  teacher  in  one  high  school 
turned  routine  printed  invitations  into 
personal  ones  by  visiting  17  of  his 
students’  homes  to  invite  parents  to 
Open  House.  Result:  Standing  Room 
Only  for  the  affair. 

Every  visitor  to  the  shop  classes  in 
one  high  school  gets  a  souvenir  of  his 
visit — a  small  cutting  board  shaped 
like  Porky  Pig  and  inscribed:  “A 
Memory  of  My  Visit.”  Result:  par¬ 
ents,  welcomed  so  enthusiastically, 
come  again. 
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NEW  JERSEY  EDUCATIONAL  REVIEW 


Atlantic  City  Makes  A  Movie 

By  BEN  S.  BARKAN^  Atlantic  City 


"Vr  ou  ARE  the  exceptional  school 
worker  if  you  haven’t,  at  one 
time  or  another,  toyed  with  the  idea 
of  making  a  movie.  Something  hap¬ 
pens  in  your  educational  experience 
and — a  De  Mille  is  born.  Then  a 
mountain  of  technical  and  organiza¬ 
tional  detail  looms  in  your  path; 
daily  routine  presses;  doubts  assail. 

Since  the  showing  of  the  film  “The 
Purpose  of  Elducation  in  Atlantic 
City”  at  the  1952  NJEA  convention 
and  elsewhere,  there  have  been  many 
requests  for  information.  We  con¬ 
stantly  teach  that  it  is  possible  to 
profit  from  the  experiences  of  others 
as  well  as  from  our  own.  That  you 
may  escape  our  fumbling  and  repeat 
our  successes,  here  is  how  our  sea¬ 
shore  resort  made  a  movie. 

During  American  Education  Week, 
most  of  the  PTA  and  service  clubs 
invite  local  educators  to  talk  about 
the  city’s  school  system.  Toward  the 
end  of  1951,  Dr.  John  P.  Milligan, 
superintendent  of  schools  in  Atlantic 
City,  argued  that  a  film  might  better 
serve  to  acquaint  the  citizenry  with 
their  schools,  and  set  wheels  in  motion. 

The  committee  headed  by  Eleanor 
Helfrich  was  made  up  of  school 
supervisors  and  administrators  at  the 
various  levels.  These  were  selected 
largely  so  that  there  would  be  a 
minimum  of  classroom  interruption 
for  committee  meetings.  The  first 
committee  meeting  was  pure  orienta¬ 
tion  and  exploration.  We  had  a  good, 
long  session  of  mulling  it  over,  then 
we  were  asked  to  oome  up  with  some¬ 
thing  tangible.  The  best  of  a  whole 
list  of  such  tangibles  was  a  pictorial 
representation  of  “The  Purposes  of 
Education”  chart  so  familiar  to  all 
educators.  If  we  could  show  actual 
school  situations  implementing  these 
purposes  in  our  own  town,  the  tax¬ 
payers  might  have  a  better  under¬ 
standing  of  how  their  children  were 
growing  up  during  school  hours. 

COST?  COST?  COST? 

William  King,  the  State  Audio-visu¬ 
al  Coordinator,  helped  us  chew  over 


some  solid,  technical  food-for-thought. 

Should  we  try  to  have  a  teacher- 
photography-entbusiast  “shoot”  the 
picture?  Cost? 

Could  a  local  professional  photog¬ 
rapher  do  it?  Cost? 

What  professional  groups  in  the 
state  were  available?  Cost? 

Color  or  black-and-white?  Cost? 

Sound  or  Silent?  Cost?  Cost?  Cost! 

Budgets  are  awesome  things.  We 
had  a  notion  of  how  much  the  Board 
of  Education  might  be  willing  to 
spend,  but  even  the  most  agreeable  of 
Boards  couldn’t  possibly  know  what  a 
business  like  this  would  cost  in  the 
first  place  and  be  worth  to  the  school 
system  in  the  second  place.  We  com¬ 
bined  guesses,  hopes,  and  whatever 
facts  were  at  hand,  and  tried  to  evolve 
a  decision  on  the  next  step.  Ultimately 
we  invited  On  Film,  Inc.  of  Princeton, 
to  consult  with  us. 

AMATEUR  VS.  PRO 

Why  didn’t  we  have  a  go  at  it  on 
our  own?  This  particular  issue  is  the 
common  denominator  in  all  such  pro¬ 
jects.  You  may  accept  or  reject  our 
reasoning.  A  good  amateur  can  make 
excellent  color  pictures;  you  and  I 
have  seen  plenty  of  them.  The  fact 
that  most  such  photography  is  eight 
millimeter  is  relevant  but  not  espec¬ 
ially  significant.  Movies  for  larger- 
than-living-room  audiences  require 
sixteen  millimeter  film  to  be  effective, 
but  a  really  good  amateur  can  handle 
it  successfully.  The  two  significant 
aspects  of  this  issue  are: 

1.  Where  will  most  of  the  scenes 
be  photographed? 

2.  Who  will  be  the  audjences? 

The  first  question  is  two-pronged. 

If  most  of  the  scenes  are  outdoor,  al¬ 
most  any  one  can  get  a  light  meter, 
pick  a  bright  part  of  a  bright  day  and 
do  business.  If  most  of  them  are  in¬ 
doors,  be  ye  ware!  Small  groups  can 
be  “shot”  adequately  with  easily  ac¬ 
cessible  amateur  equipment,  but  it 
will  take  practice.  Large  groups,  of 
classroom  proportions,  for  instance, 
r.re  something  else  again.  Even  in 


black  and  white,  you  have  a  delicate 
problem  on  your  hands;  in  color, 
large  groups  turn  into  monstrosities 
of  wild  orange  and  deadly  blue. 

The  second  question  is  also  im¬ 
portant.  A  film  planned  for  purposes 
of  class  participation  and  class  view¬ 
ing  will  be  better  served  by  being 
class  made.  Here  is  the  captive  audi¬ 
ence  at  its  best.  Not  only  are  de¬ 
ficiencies  disregarded;  sometimes  they 
heighten  the  enjoyment  and  educa¬ 
tional  value.  Otherwise,  remember 
that  any  normal  audience  is  composed 
of  veterans  of  many  Hollywood  pro¬ 
ductions.  There  is  a  conditioning 
involved  here  which  makes  amateur¬ 
ish  work  doubly  damned.  Our  At¬ 
lantic  City  picture  had  to  be  offered 
without  apologies.  We  decided  to  call 
for  professional  help. 

COLOR  VS.  SOUND 

On  Film,  Inc.  is  a  wonderful  little 
organization  made  up  of  skilled  men 
and  women  and  directed  by  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Robert  Bell.  These  two  youngish 
people  talked  our  language.  Both 
had  been  teachers;  both  were  keenly 
perspicacious  in  the  midst  of  our 
fumbling  and  dreaming.  Perhaps  bet¬ 
ter  than  we  ourselves,  they  sensed 
what  we  wanted  without  any  real 
precedent  to  go  by.  Many  educational 
and  industrial  films  had  been  made 
before,  but  nothing  quite  like  this 
one.  Order  began  to  replace  com¬ 
parative  chaos. 

Color  was  more  expensive  than 
black-and-white,  but  the  difference  in 
cost  was  not  enough  to  obvia-te  the 
advantages.  Color  it  was  to  be. 
Sound?  The  peculiar  need  for  this 
project  was  such  that  an  accompany¬ 
ing  educator  was  a  must.  PTA’s  and 
service  clubs  have  a  way  of  register¬ 
ing  unenthusiasm  when  “another 
movie”  is  to  be  shown.  It  would  be 
good  to  have  sound,  but  a  speaker 
must  precede  and  follow.  Then  we 
were  informed  as  to  price!  There 
was  no  debate.  We  would  have  a 
silent  film  with  a  running  commentary 
by  the  accompanying  speaker. 
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WRITING  A  SCRIPT 

Our  local  committee  was  now  asked 
to  come  in  with  something  in  writing. 
Elach  of  us  interpreted  the  request 
differently  and,  at  the  next  meeting, 
presented  Miss  Helfrich  with  our 
totally  unrelated  mental  progeny.  One 
of  the  offspring  was  selected  and  the 
whole  committee  immediately  pitched 
in  with  practical  aids  in  its  rearing: 

Could  we  portray  all  of  the  “Pur¬ 
poses  of  Eklucation”? 

Should  we  try  to  use  all  of  our 
schools? 

Should  all  levels  be  shown? 

The  scenario  was  reworked  with 
such  contingencies  in  mind,  as  well 
as  the  important  limitations  set  by 
our  estimated  budget  upon  the  number 
of  places  where  the  filming  might 
occur.  Mr.  Bell  had  made  it  very 
clear  that  the  number  of  “locations” 
and  the  number  of  “shooting  days” 
were  even  greater  cost  factors  than 
the  length  of  the  completed  film.  We 
wanted  twenty  minutes  of  moving 
picture,  but  the  price  could  vary 
enormously  with  our  schedule. 

We  agreed  on  three  exteriors,  and, 
what  was  infinitely  more  expensive 
and  difficult,  three  interiors.  Later, 
when  we  saw  the  equipment  necessary 
for  shooting  inside  a  building,  we 
understood.  Color  is  tricky  business. 

TECHNICAL  PROBLEMS 

ELach  of  us  on  the  committee  was 
assigned  an  area  of  the  scenario  and 
was  told  when  and  where  his  groups 
would  report.  City  permits  had  to  be 
procured  for  outdoor  shots.  Certain 
municipal  and  transportation  agencies 
were  asked  to  help.  An  “On  Film” 
technician  acquainted  us  with  the 
electrical  requirements,  and  a  detailed 
plan  was  set  up  by  the  school  electri¬ 
cian  and  the  Atlantic  City  Electric 
Company.  Watch  out  for  that  one, 
you  who  would  make  movies.  School 
iriring  is  not  normally  strung  with 
the  idea  of  rivalling  Hollywood.  Some 
minor  miracles  of  ingenuity  had  to  be 
performed  in  order  to  make  the  light¬ 
ing  possible  yet  safe. 

Let  it  also  be  said  that  some  small 
miracles  of  school  organization  had 
to  happen  before  five  hundred  teach¬ 
ers  and  pupils  could  be  photographed 
in  three  days.  We  of  the  educational 
fraternity  are  so  frequently  called 
upon  for  this  sort  of  re-marshalling 
of  forces  that  we  accept  it  as  part  of 
the  job.  But  it  takes  doing. 

All  too  quickly,  the  climactic  days 
were  upon  us.  ELach  member  of  the 
committee  produced  the  designated 
people  at  the  designated  times.  Mrs. 
Bell  had  warned  us  about  schedules 
which  must  contemplate  unlimited 
repetitions  of  tiny  sequences,  but 
somehow  it  was  accomplished.  The 


ISJEA  Also  Does  A  Movie 


Montclair  STC  pupils  are  filming  a 
picture  in  connection  with  the  NJEA 
Centennial.  Above,  the  camera  catches 
a  Future  Teacher — 1953  Model — look¬ 
ing  at  a  sketch  of  a  hundred  year  old 
school.  Below,  a  scene  in  such  a  school 
is  being  enacted. 

“On  Film”  shooting  script  was  a 
horribly  chopped  up  version  of  our 
creation,  but  it  turned  out  to  be  the 
economical  and  efficient  translation 
of  what  we  wanted  into  photographic 
terms.  My  guess  is  that  ten  times  as 
much  footage  was  exposed  as  wound 
up  in  the  final  print. 

After  a  few  weeks  of  processing,  the 
movie  was  ready  for  its  pre-edited 
viewing.  The  committee  trundled  off 
to  a  marvelous  converted  cider  mill 
in  the  middle  of  an  idyllically  rural 
suburb  of  Princeton.  We  viewed, 
analyzed  and  re-viewed  “work-print” 
by  the  hour.  This  must  stay;  that 
had  to  go;  this  should  be  shortened; 
that  must  be  pointed  up.  Mrs.  Bell 
and  a  secretary  made  notes. 

Some  more  weeks.  Another  view¬ 
ing.  Here  was  the  work-print  without 
titling.  There  were  still  some  things 
to  be  done,  but  it  began  to  look  as 
though  we  had  something. 

OUR  OWN  SOUND  TRACK 

It  was  about  this  time  that  our 
committee  began  to  discuss  the  matter 
of  commentary.  Yes,  any  one  of  the 


administrators  could  easily  make  ef¬ 
fective  remarks  about  this  thing,  but 
had  anybody  heard  of  a  new  pro¬ 
jector  which  recorded  your  own  com¬ 
mentary  on  the  films  by  the  use  of  a 
tiny  strip  of  magnetic  tape?  We  had 
often  talked  of  music  at  the  beginning 
and  at  the  end.  Wouldn’t  this  be  the 
answer? 

Again  wheels  were  set  in  motion. 
The  new  projector  would  cost  two 
hundred  dollars  more  than  a  standard 
machine,  but  what  a  chance  to  do 
some  fascinating  things! 

After  we  saw  the  final  work-print 
with  titles,  our  enthusiasm  must  have 
become  virulent.  A  Filmosound  202 
was  purchased.  Until  you  have  done 
it  yourself,  you  will  never  fully  ap¬ 
preciate  the  excitement  of  recording 
on  film  and  then  playing  it  back. 
Our  superintendent  produced  a  voice 
that  recorded  beautifully.  A  script 
was  prepared.  The  Atlantic  City  High 
School  Glee  Club  did  its  usual  job  of 
thrilling  everyone  within  earshot,  and 
proceeded  to  record.  We  needed  no 
professional  help  here.  Our  sound 
track  is  a  joy. 

Some  two  thousand  dollars  went 
into  this  venture.  And  lots  of  sweat, 
imagination,  and  time.  But  we  are 
mighty  proud  to  show  our  “Purposes 
of  Education  in  Atlantic  City”. 


American  Education  Week 

ELarly  planning  at  the  local  level 
for  the  33rd  annual  observance  of 
American  Exlucation  Week  was  ad¬ 
vocated  today  by  the  national  sponsors 
in  announcing  November  8  to  14  as 
the  dates  for  this  event  in  1953.  The 
central  theme,  or  major  emphasis,  in 
this  year’s  visit-your-schools  program 
will  be,  “Good  Schools  Are  YOUR 
Responsibility.” 

According  to  the  sponsors,  the 
National  Education  Association,  the 
American  Legion,  the  U.  S.  OflBce  of 
ELducation,  and  the  National  Congress 
of  Parents  and  Teachers:  “Plans  for 
AEW  observance  should  be  launched 
now,  not  next  fall.” 

Suggested  daily  topics  keyed  to  the 
theme  were  listed  as:  (Sunday) 
“Moral  and  Spiritual  Foundations”; 
(Monday)  “Learning  the  Fundamen¬ 
tals”;  (Tuesday)  “Building  the  Na¬ 
tional  Strength”;  (Wednesday)  “Pre¬ 
paring  for  Loyal  Citizenship”;  (Thurs¬ 
day)  “The  School  Board  in  Action”; 
(Friday)  “Your  Child’s  Teachers”; 
and  (Saturday)  “Parents  and  Teacher 
Teamwork.”  * 

For  help  write  to:  American 
Elducation  Week,  National  Ekiucation 
Association,  1201  Sixteenth  Street, 
N.  W.,  Washington  6,  D.  C. 
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The  1953  State  School 

State  School  Aid  bills  based  on  the  Report  of  the  State  School  Aid 
Commission  have  been  introduced  into  the  1953  Legislature  by  Sena¬ 
tors  Cafiero  (Cape  May)  and  Van  Alstyne  (Bergen)  and  Assembly¬ 
woman  Dwyer  (Union).  They  have  been  assigned  numbers  S-195, 
S-196,  S-197,  S-198,  S-199,  S-200,  and  A-168.  The  following  is  a  brief 
explanation  of  the  principal  provisions  of  these  bills. 


S-195  (Cafiero)  The  main  State 
School  Aid  hill  is  a  revision  of  the 
Pascoe  State  School  Aid  Law  of  1946, 
In  accordance  with  the  recommen¬ 
dations  of  the  State  School  Aid  Com¬ 
mission.  it  would  increase  the  Foun¬ 
dation  program  basis  from  S94  per 
pupil  to  S200  per  pupil  ($250  for 
high  school,  evening  school  and  vo¬ 
cational  pupils) ;  and  the  Minimum 
Aid  for  any  district  from  $3  per  pu¬ 
pil  to  $110  (  8137.50  for  high  school, 
etc.).  It  would  wipe  out  the  present 
provisions  for  municipal  aid  and  de¬ 
ficiency  aid.  Payment  of  Equaliza¬ 
tion  (formula)  aid  would  be  limited 
to  75%  of  school  costs. 

Full  time  day  school  vocational 
pupils  would  be  included  in  the  Foun¬ 
dation  program,  with  county  voca¬ 
tional  schools  receiving  Minimum 
Aid  ($137.50)  for  their  pupils.  Han¬ 
dicapped  children  would  be  removed 
from  the  Foundation  program  com¬ 
putations.  and  flat  aid  of  $220  for 
each  handicapped  pupil  in  an  ap¬ 
proved  special  class  would  he  pro¬ 
vided. 

The  method  of  computing  aid  for 
regional  school  districts  would  be  re¬ 
vised  to  bring  them  under  the  gen¬ 
eral  state  school  aid  formula.  The 
general  formula  for  computing  “Equa¬ 
lization”  aid  would  be  applied  to  each 
of  the  “Component”  districts  making 
up  regional  districts,  based  on  their 
own  pupils  and  those  residing  in  that 
district  but  attending  the  regional  dis¬ 
trict.  The  total  aid  thus  figured  would 
then  be  apportioned  on  the  basis  of 
their  pupils.  Each  regional  district 
would  receive  the  sum  of  the  amounts 
thus  apportioned  to  it  from  the  com¬ 
ponent  districts  which  make  it  up. 

To  encourage  educational  facilities 
where  some  form  of  consolidation  or 
reeional  set-up  is  needed  to  provide 
them,  the  hill  would  offer,  for  a  ten- 
year  period,  “Additional  State  Aid” 
which  would  be  a  25%  increase  over 
the  normal  “equalization”  aid  for  ap¬ 
proved  consolidated  districts,  and  a 
12^2%  increase  over  normal  “equa¬ 
lization”  aid  for  regional  districts. 

This  bin  would  repeal  the  present 
Pascoe  Act  (1946.  c.63)  and  the 
Armstrong  State  School  Aid  Act 
(194?!i  c.66)  as  of  July  1,  1954.  with 


the  first  aid  under  this  act  payable 
for  the  school  year  of  1954-55.. 

S-196  (Van  Alstyne)  The  Build¬ 
ing  Aids  Bills  would  set  up  an  Emer¬ 
gency  School  Building  Aid  Commis¬ 
sion  to  provide  State  grants  to  dis¬ 
tricts  which  are  unable  to  finance  their 
own  school  building  needs.  The  Build¬ 
ing  Commission  would  consist  of  the 
Commissioner  of  Education,  the  Di¬ 
rector  of  Local  Government,  and 
three  members  appointed  by  the  (Gov¬ 
ernor  with  the  consent  of  the  Senate. 

It  would  have  authority  to  make,  from 
funds  appropriated  hy  the  Legisla¬ 
ture,  grants  to  districts  with  emer¬ 
gency  school  building  problems,  on 
the  basis  of  evidence  of  need. 

Grants  would  be  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  cost  of  needed  facilities  and 
the  amounts  which  a  district  could 
borrow  or  raise  locally.  They  would 
not  be  available,  in  general,  for  ele¬ 
mentary  buildings  of  less  than  a  class¬ 
room  per  grade,  or  for  high  schools 
of  less  than  500  pupils.  The  amount 
of  money  available  for  distribution 
each  year  would  depend  on  the  amount 
appropriated  by  the  Legislature.  If 
districts  to  which  grants  are  made 
should  recover  financial  ability,  the 
Commission  could  withhold  from 
State  Aid  funds  for  any  year  up  to 
1 /1.5th  of  the  amount  of  the  building 
grant. 

S-197  (Cafiero)  This  bill  would 
set  up  a  procedure  under  which  dis¬ 
tricts  could  consolidate  with  assur¬ 
ance  of  approval  by  the  Commission¬ 
er  of  Education  to  receive  the  25% 
“Additional  State  Aid”  proposed  in  the 
main  State  School  Aid  Bill.  Districts 
desiring  to  consolidate  and  receive  the 
additioal  aid  would  set  up  a  joint 
committee,  gather  facts,  and  submit 
a  plan  for  consolidation.  If  approved 
by  the  local  boards,  the  plan,  with 
supporting  data,  would  go  to  the  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Education  for  his  ap¬ 
proval.  Under  certain  conditions  he 
mieht  be  required  to  hold  hearings, 
and  an  appeal  might  go  to  the  State 
Board  of  Education.  To  prevent  the 
absorption  of  very,  small  districts  by 
very  large  ones,  the  Commissioner 
would  be  required  to  consider  whether 
the  educational  advantages  in  the  pro¬ 
posed  consolidation  justify  the  ad- 


Aid  Bills 

ditional  aid  involved. 

S-198  (Cafiero)  This  bill  would 
provide  state  aid  of  $2.50  per  class 
hour  of  approved  citizenship  classes 
in  naturalization.  English,  and  the 
history,  economics,  government  and 
laws  of  the  State  and  the  United 
States.  This  changes  somewhat  the 
method  of  computing  aid  for  what 
are  now  known  as  classes  for  the  for¬ 
eign-bom.  It  should  be  emphasized 
that  aid  uoder  this  bill  would  not  be 
available  for  any  adult  classes  except 
those  in  subjects  basic  to  citizenship. 

S-199  (Cafiero)  This  is  a  bill  to 
repeal  certain  existing  provisions  for 
matching  state  aid  for  education  of 
mentally  and  physically  handicapped 
children  in  approved  special  classes, 
in  view  of  tbe  $220  aid  per  pupil 
proposed  in  the  main  State  Aid  Bill. 

It  does  not  change  the  present  match¬ 
ing  aid  for  bedside  instruction. 

S-200  (Ciafiero)  This  is  a  repealer 
bill  to  eliminate  aid  for  day  voca¬ 
tional  education,  as  well  as  the  spec¬ 
ial  (matching)  state  aid  for  manual 
training.  As  explained  above,  day 
vocational  schools  would  be  aided 
under  the  regular  State  Aid  formula 
under  the  new  State  Aid  bill.  Pres¬ 
ent  matching  aids  would  be  continued 
for  evening  and  part-time  vocational 
education.  These  proposals  in  no  way 
affect  the  special  Federal  aids  for 
vocational  education.  The  State  School 
Aid  Commission  recommended  doing 
awav  with  special  aid  for  manual 
training  if  regular  State  School  Aid 
is  increased  in  accordance  with  its 
recommendations. 

A-168  (Dwyer)  Would  establish  a 
state-wide  minimum  salary  schedule 
for  teachers.  It  follows  the  recom¬ 
mendations  of  the  State  School  Aid 
Commission.  It  involves  a  minimum 
of  $25(X)  for  first-year  teachers,  with 
increases  of  8100  a  year  to  minimums 
of  $3500  (11th  year — less  than  B.A. 
or  B.S.  desrree) ;  $3800  (14th  year — 
B.A.  or  B.S.  degree);  $4000  (16th 
year — M.A.,  M.S.,  or  equivalent)  ; 
nnd  $"1200  (18th  year.  6-year  train¬ 
ing)  .  It  provides  an  adjustment  pro¬ 
gram  under  which  teachers  now  in 
service  would  receive  additional  in¬ 
crements  of  $100  a  year  until  they 
reach  their  proper  places  on  tbe  sche¬ 
dule.  It  also  includes  credit  for  mili¬ 
tary  services.  It  is  estimated  that  this 
measure  would  involve  increased  pay¬ 
ments  of  $564,420  by  school  districts 
in  its  first  year  of  operation  and  an 
increase  of  $2,282,721  over  present 
salary  expectancies  at  the  end  of  seven 
vears. 
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If  You  Ve  Going  to  Prints 

PRINT  IT 


By  LAURENCE  B.  JOHNSON 
Editor,  New  Jersey 
Educational  Review 


RIGHT! 


A  new  handbook  by  the  National  School  Pub¬ 
lic  Relations  Association  offers  concrete  help 
to  the  classroom  teacher,  superintendent,  or 
organization  leader  who  faces  printing  prob¬ 
lems. 


HEN  GUTENBERG  invented 
movable  type,  he  laid  the  foun¬ 
dations  of  public  education.  He  also 
created  the  most-used  public  relations 
technique  for  modern  education.  Also 
one  of  the  most  abused. 

Schools  in  New  Jersey  and  through¬ 
out  the  nation  turn  to  printing  when 
they  have  something  to  say  to  their 
teachers,  their  parents,  their  taxpay¬ 
ers,  or  atiy  of  their  other  publics.  A 
veritable  flood  of  annual  reports, 
periodicals,  leaflets,  handbooks,  and 
campaign  literature  on  schools  flows 
from  the  presses  each  year. 

Far  too  much  of  it  is  wasted.  Some 
of  it  should  never  have  been  printed 
at  all;  the  job  could  have  been  l»etter 
done  by  pers»»nal  contact,  meetings, 
visual  aids,  radio,  television,  or  some 
other  standard  public  relations  device. 
Much  of  the  material  misses  fire  be¬ 
cause  it  is  not  well  done — in  a  form 
ill-chosen  for  its  aim.  written  in 
educese  for  popular  consumption,  bad¬ 
ly-illustrated  and  unattractive,  or  just 
poor  printing  by  an  incompetent 
printer.  And  a  tremendous  amount  of 
even  good  printing  seems  to  miss  the 
boat  because  it  fails  to  reach  its  audi¬ 
ence,  the  peo|)le  who  must  be  in¬ 
formed.  persuaded  or  stirred  to  action 
if  the  schools  are  to  benefit. 

IS  PRINTING  NECE.SSARY? 

To  help  schools  do  better  a  goodly 
share  of  the  printing  they  are  going 
to  do  anyway,  the  National  School 
Public  Relations  Association  has  pre¬ 
pared  a  new  handbook  in  coopera¬ 
tion  with  the  NEA  Research  Division. 
It  was  launched  in  February  at  the 
A  ASA  convention  under  the  title 
PRINT  IT  RIGHT.*  It  attempts  to  set 
down  the  techniques  and  skills  which 
anyone  facins  a  printing  task  needs 
to  know.  While  it  is  aimed  at  the 
comparative  amateur,  it  also  f)ffers 
ideas  and  tricks  of  the  trade  that  will 
help  those  alreadv  reasonably  exnerl. 
Members  of  the  committee  which 
worked  on  it — exoerts  in  different 
fields — learned  much  from  each  other 
as  they  put  it  together. 

The  committee  was  a  unit  in  feeling 

■AvaiUble  from  NSPRA.  1201.16th  St..  N.  W.. 
Wuhinctoo.  D.  C.  Single  copies,  $1.50.  Dis¬ 
counts  on  quantity  orden. 


that  education  often  relies  too  much 
•m  the  printed  word.  NSPRA.  which 
sponsored  the  preparation  of  the  hand¬ 
book.  strongly  believes  that  the  indi¬ 
vidual  teacher — in  daily  contact  with 
children  and  parents — is  still  the  best 
public  relations  medium  the  schools 
can  have.  It  demonstrated  this  by  its 
first  handbook.  IT  STARTS  IN  THE 
CLASSROOM,  followed  by  a  news¬ 
letter  of  the  same  name.  These  em¬ 
phasize  how  everyone  in  education 
can  do  public  relations  as  he  does  his 
own  work,  whatever  that  is. 

But  even  if  every  teacher  in  Ameri¬ 
ca  were  to  read  and  apply  IT  STARTS 
IN  THE  CLASSROOM,  there  would 
still  lie  tasks  for  which  mass  commu¬ 
nication  is  needed.  And  while  tele¬ 
vision.  radio,  motion  pictures,  film¬ 
strips.  demonstrations  and  dia'days 
all  have  their  places,  printed  mater¬ 
ials  are  still  the  most  common  form 
of  mass  communication.  It  is  still 
necessary — though  not  always  clear 
why — that  superintendents  issue  an¬ 
nual  reports.  School  systems  and 
teacher  organizations  both  find  reg¬ 
ular  publications  essential  to  keeping 
teachers  informed.  Leaflets  and  fold¬ 
ers  can  hit  a  single  idea  or  convev  a 
simple  message  more  quickly  and 
more  cheaplv  than  anv  other  nrinted 
device.  Handbooks — even  as  PRINT 
IT  RIGHT — can  hold  a  body  of  in¬ 
formation  against  the  moment  it  is 
needed.  And  while  the  need  of  a  cam¬ 


paign  may  show  weakness  in  your 
long-range  PR  program,  there  is 
scarcely  a  school  or  school  system 
which  does  not  have  one  at  some 
time  or  other — whether  to  put  across 
a  bond  issue  or  a  budget,  or  to  em- 
l>hasize  safety,  courtesy,  or  health. 

PRINT  IT  RIGHT,  therefore,  de¬ 
votes  nearly  half  its  space  to  these 
forms  of  printed  material,  showing 
good  examples  of  each,  telling  what 
they  can  do  best,  and  warning  of  the 
pitfalls. 

Every  printed  piece,  however,  is  a 
combination  of  the  written  word,  il¬ 
lustration.  and  layout.  A  second  sec¬ 
tion  of  PRINT  IT  RIGHT  deals  with 
the  common  problems  in  those  fields, 
and  with  the  relations  between  the 
person  who  plans  and  the  workman 
who  actually  does  the  printing. 

DELIVERING  THE  GOODS 

Printing  is  useless  however,  until 
it  is  read  by  the  person  it  was  intend¬ 
ed  for.  Each  year  tht>usands  of  re¬ 
ports  and  leaflets  miss  their  mark  l>e- 
cause  the  distribution  system  breaks 
•lown.  The  school  system  or  teachers 
association  which  prints  a  fine  leaflet 
for  parents  and  gives  half  the  copies 
to  teachers  is  just  talking  to  itself. 
PRINT  IT  RIGHT  suggests  how  to 
reach  your  public  in  other  ways  than 
by  pupil-messengers,  and  offers  a  brief 
check-list  of  the  publics  you  must  be 
sure  to  reach. 

If  the  “experts”  who  prepared  this 
handbook  could  say  only  one  thing 
to  prospective  users  of  printing,  how¬ 
ever,  it  would  probably  be  “Know* 
Your  Readers.”  The  idea  runs  like 
a  theme  through  their  work — the  need 
of  picturing  the  people  for  whom 
printed  material  is  intended,  design¬ 
ing  the  material  for  them,  rather  than 
somebody  else,  and  getting  it  into 
their  hands  once  the  job  is  done. 
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Your  NJEA  Services . . . . 


. . . .  Your  NJEA  Dues 


Facing  requests  for  additional 
NJEA  services,  the  Long  Time 
Planning  Committee,  in  1951,  asked 
local  and  county  associations  to  dis¬ 
cuss  NJEA  services. 

THE  RETURNS  SHOWED  CONSID- 
ERARLE  DEMAND  FOR  GREATER 
NJEA  EFFORT  ON  STATE  -  AID, 
LEGISLATION,  PENSIONS,  FIELD 
SERVICE,  FINANCIAL  AID  FOR 
LEGAL  SERVICJIS,  ENROLLMENT, 
RESEARCH,  PUBLICATIONS,  PUBUC- 
ITY,  LAY  RELATIONS,  PROFESSION- 
AL  ACTIVITIES,  FUTURE  TEACHERS 
OF  AMERICA,  AND  THE  ANNUAL 
CONVENTION.  VOTES  TO  ELIMIN- 
ATE  ANY  PRF.SENT  .SERVICES  WERE 
NEGLIGIBLE. 

As  a  result,  the  Delegate  Assembly 
authorized  a  committee  on  Dues  and 
Services  to  study  the  situation  fur¬ 
ther.  That  Committee  has  studied  the 
problem  carefully  over  a  period  of 
months.  The  Cwmmtitee  observed: 

1.  Increasing  competition  for  the  tax 
dollar,  mounting  problems  for  the 
schools,  a  pressing  need  for  a  broader 
public  relations  program,  and  the 
continuing  struggle  of  teachers  against 
the  declining  value  of  the  dollar. 

2.  The  need  for  increased  revenue  to 
carry  on  the  present  essential  pro¬ 
gram  of  the  Association. 

3.  The  1952  dollar  will  buy  only  half 
as  much  service  as  the  1939-40  dol¬ 
lar.  NJEA  dues  of  $5  today  can  buy 
only  $2.52  in  services. 

4.  Of  48  state  associations  exactly  half 
have  dues  above  New  Jersey’s  $5  rate; 
only  eleven  have  dues  below  $5.  New 
Jersey  has  the  fifth  highest  average 
salary  among  the  forty-eight  states 
(1951-52). 

3.  Of  the  state  associations  with  25,000 
or  more  members.  New  Jersey  has  the 
fewest  full-time  employees. 

6.  The  great  value  of  the  NJEA  to  its 
members  and  the  constant  Increase 
in  demands  of  members  for  every 
service  the  NJEA  has  to  offer;  re¬ 
quests  which  are  beyond  the  present 
resources  of  the  NJEA  to  perform 
and  which,  for  the  good  of  all,  should 
be  met. 

7.  Organization  dues  for  a  grocery  clerk 
in  one  section  of  our  State  are  $30 
per  year;  masons  pay  $110  initiation 
fee  and  $26  annual  dues;  plumbers 
$250  initiation  fee,  $27  annual  dues 
and  2%  assessment;  electrical  work¬ 
ers  $100  initiation  fee,  $86.40  annual 
dues  and  1%  to  10%  assessment; 
sheet  metal  workers  up  to  $300  in¬ 
itiation  fee,  $36  dues;  bakery  sales¬ 
men  $50  Initiation  fee  and  $36  dues. 


This  is  a  report  of  the  NJEA  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Dues  and  Services.  On  tlie 
basis  of  its  findings,  the  Delegate 
Assembly,  on  February  7,  proposed 
an  amendment  to  the  By-Laws  which 
would  eliminate  the  tl  Headquarters 
assessment  and  increase  NJEA  dues 
from  $S  to  $10.  The  proposal  will 
come  up  for  final  vote  at  the  Dele¬ 
gate  Assembly  meeting  in  May. 
Teachers  are  urged  to  read  this  re¬ 
port  carefully  and  to  let  their  Dele¬ 
gate  Assembly  members  know  how 
they  feel  about  the  proposal. 


Doctors  pay  $66  to  local,  state  and 
national  societies  and  recently  a  $25 
assessment;  dentists  $35  and  lawyers 
$26. 

In  one  section  of  our  State  radio  and 
TV  announcers,  actors,  singers,  pay 
$100  initiation  fee  with  minimum  an¬ 
nual  dues  of  $48;  electrical  engineers 
$100  Initiation  fee  and  $90  per  year 
dues. 

In  contrast  NJEA  dues  are  only  $5.00 
per  year  with  a  $1.00  annual  assess¬ 
ment.  We  receive  many  times  more 
than  we  pay  for. 

8.  The  possibility  that  the  NJEA’s  new 
insurance  program  can  offset,  to  a 
considerable  extent  increased  dues 
for  most  members. 

THE  NJEA  SHOULD  HAVE  INCOME 
SUFFICIENT  TO: 

1.  Put  on  a  real  state  aid  campaign 
so  that  your  board  of  education  can 
maintain  your  present  salary  sched¬ 
ule  and  improve  considerably  upon 
it.  A  good  state  aid  program  will  help 
every  school  district  in  the  State.  Big 
campaigns  cost  big  money.  The  Cali¬ 
fornia  Teachers’  Association  spent 
$400,0(X)  for  its  campaign  in  1952; 
we  have  $10,000  for  this  purpose.  Big 
campaigns  can  get  6ig  results  for 
teachers. 

2.  Enable  us  to  work  harder  for 
the  principle  of  a  state-wide  mini¬ 
mum  salary  scliedule;  and  to  develop 
a  schedule  that  will  reward  the  teacher 
with  experience  for  her  years  of  serv¬ 
ice.  that  will  attract  able,  young, 
qualified  people  to  the  profession — a 
schedule  that  will  help  directly  or  in¬ 
directly  every  teacher  and  administra¬ 
tor  in  the  State.  A  good  state-wide 
minimum  salary  schedule  is  a  must 
in  New  Jersey  and  we  must  improve 
upon  our  resources  to  make  it  a 
reality. 

3.  Give  more  power  to  our  cam¬ 
paign  for  further  liberalization  of  re¬ 
tirement  benefits  and  to  protect  New 


Jersey  teachers'  $200,000,000  interest 
in  the  Teachers’  Pension  and  Annuity 
Fund. 

4.  Eliminate  the  $1.00  annual  as¬ 
sessment  for  the  new  NJEA  head¬ 
quarters;  this  would  be  paid  from  in¬ 
creased  dues. 

5.  Continue  our  present  essential 
program  of  services.  Without  some 
increase  in  dues,  rising  costs  will 
force  us  to  curtail  some  present  NJEA 
services  in  the  near  future. 

6.  Strengthen  our  division  of  re¬ 
search.  We  need  more  and  more  am¬ 
munition  for  local  salary  campaigns, 
for  state  aid,  pension,  minimum  sal¬ 
ary  schedule,  and  all  other  legislation 
and  professional  programs.  No  one 
can  tell  his  story  today  without  facts. 
The  New  Jersey  State  Taxpayers’  As¬ 
sociation  has  four  research  people; 
the  State  Chamber  of  Commerce,  two; 
the  NJEA  only  one. 

7.  Strengthen  our  legislative  work 
at  the  state  level.  Covering  the  State 
Legislature  is  a  full-time  job.  Right 
now  it  is  being  done  by  our  Executive 
Secretary  in  addition  to  many  other 
responsibilities.  (The  Pennsylvania 
State  Education  Association  uses 
three  staff  members,  in  addition  to 
the  Executive  Secretary  on  legislation 
during  their  legislative  sessions.) 

8.  Improve  the  New  Jersey  Educa¬ 
tional  Review  and  other  NJEA  pub¬ 
lications.  Now  we  must  use  our  edi¬ 
tor  for  a  great  many  other  assign¬ 
ments.  The  Review,  which  is  the  one 
contact  the  NJEA  has  with  every 
member,  deserves  the  full  attention  of 
one  person,  and  possibly  more. 

9.  Improve  our  public  relations 
program.  We  should  devote  more 
time  to  press  and  publicity,  to  inter¬ 
esting  more  and  more  influential  citi¬ 
zens  in  the  problems  of  the  schools, 
to  more  extensive  use  of  movies  and 
other  visu^  aids,  television  and  radio, 
and  all  other  forms  of  mass  communi¬ 
cation.  This  takes  time,  talent  and 
financial  resources,  but  promises  big 
dividends. 

10.  Help  build  strong  local  and 
county  associations,  and  strengthen 
our  present  field  program,  where  de¬ 
mand  is  now  beyond  our  ability  to 
meet  requests  for  service.  We  could 
better  serve  our  very  fine  affiliated 
groups,  build  an  even  better  annual 
convention,  stress  more  the  profes- 
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sional  side  of  our  work,  give  more 
attention  to  the  “professional  indoc¬ 
trination'’  of  the  thousands  of  new 
teachers  that  are  being  added  each 
year  to  our  profession.  We  could 
seek  more  and  more  to  staff  our 
schools  with  fully  qualihed  teachers, 
and  extend  every  effort  to  make 
teaching  in  New  Jersey  a  high  calibre, 
rewarding  profession. 

11.  And  most  important,  give  to 
the  children  of  New  Jersey  the  best 
teachers  and  schools  in  the  Nation. 

The  Committee  believes  that  the 
NJEA  is  doing  an  outstanding  job 
for  the  teachers  of  the  State  in  view 
of  its  present  resources.  We  know 
that  every  teacher  and  administrator 
in  the  State  receives  many  times  the 
cost  of  his  annual  dues.  We  know 
that  the  present  services  cannot  be 
maintained  within  our  present  in¬ 
come.  We  know  that,  given  additional 
funds,  the  Association  can  maintain 
present  service  and  meet  the  increas¬ 


ing  demands  at  its  high  level  of  per¬ 
formance.  We  believe  that  any  addi¬ 
tional  investment  in  the  NJEA  will  be 
returned  a  hundredfold. 

To  enable  the  NJEA  to  carry  out 
the  above  program,  the  Dues  and 
Services  Committee  makes  the  follow¬ 
ing  recommendation: 

That  the  present  SI. 00  annual 
assessment  to  pay  for  the  head¬ 
quarters  building  be  eliminated 
and  that  NJEA  dues  be  in¬ 
creased  to  ten  dollars  annually 
effective  September  1,  1953. 

Mazie  V.  ScANLAN.  Chairman 
Miriam  T.  Blemle 
Fred  H.  Coombs,  Jr. 

Charles  A.  Edcerton 
Paul  R.  Jones 
Ruth  B.  Mayers 
William  L.  Nicholls 
Constance  P.  Nichols 
Howard  Reeve 
Freda  Scribner 


Pook,  Pook,  Wr. 

Not  to  mention  Our  Miss  Brooks,  the  entire 
faculty  of  the  Henry  Aldrich  school,  and 
any  other  screamingly  funny  TV  teachers 
you  can  think  of. 

By  RALPH  P.  ROMANO 

Hammonton 


The  Country  isn’t  big  enough  for 
schools  and  television.  I  see  no 
way  out  of  it.  TV  has  got  to  go!  This 
is  both  a  crisis  and  a  challenge!* 

It  wasn’t  always  so.  At  first  I  too 
heralded  this  new  medium  as  a  po¬ 
tential  boom  for  education.  But  that 
was  B.P. — Before  Peepers.  Now,  we 
see  TV  in  its  true  light:  Entertaining? 
Yes!  Interesting?  Certainly!  But  for 
the  future  of  teachers — a  menace.  And 
it’s  all  because  of  Peepers. 

I  first  got  wind  of  Peepiers  through 
one  of  our  high  school  students.  He 
(the  student,  not  Peepers)  fairly 
gurgled  his  way  into  the  guidance 
office  one  day,  guffawing  with  one 
hand  and  holding  one  of  his  splitting 
sides  with  the  other.  In  the  face  of 
high  prices,  the  hydrogen  bomb  and 
general  hysteria,  I  asked  out  loud, 
“What  could  be  so  humorous?” 

The  answer  made  as  little  sense  as 
the  question.  The  teen-ager  wheezed 
and  choked  himself  to  a  spluttering 
standstill  and  giggled:  **PEEPERS!” 

•Teacher-talk  for  "This  is  serious  stuff!” 


Throwing  caution  to  the  wind,  I 
rejoined:  “And  what  are  Peepers?” 

“Yuk,  Yuk,  and  Yak  and  Haw! 
Haw!  Haw!  Peepers  isn’t  a  what! 
It’s  a  he — a  teacher!” 

This  incited  my  curiosity.  During 
six  riotous,  hilarious  years  of  teach¬ 
ing  I’d  never  stumbled  on  anything 
this  funny.  I  pursued  the  matter.  I 
should  have  let  well  enough  alone. 

It  appeared  that  Peepers  was  the 
surname  of  a  television-teacher-carica¬ 
ture,  portrayed  by  an  able  actor, 
Wally  Cox.  Over  a  national  TV  net¬ 
work  each  week  thousands  follow  the 
goofy  adventures  of  the  hero  and  the 
other  fatuous  members  of  his  junior 
high  school  faculty.  They  all  have  a 


penchant  for  getting  into  the  dizziest, 
damdest,  dim-wittiest  predicaments. 
Peepers  himself  is  the  droopiest  drip 
of  the  lot.  E^ch  week  he  makes 
teachers  look  like  dim-wits — especially 
science  teachers.  Moreover,  this  char¬ 
acterization  is  reputed  to  be  exceed¬ 
ingly  popular  among  students  (of  all 
ages).  In  fact.  Mister  Peepers  cur¬ 
rently  rates  high  as  one  of  the  most 
comical  half  hours  in  TV. 

But  I  almost  cried  the  first  time  I 
saw  it.  All  the  teachers  I’ve  ever 
known  were  a  lot  better  looking  than 
the  ones  on  Peepers’  staff;  and  I’d 
even  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  some  of 
them  were  smarter.  The  second  time 
I  saw  the  program,  I  thought  of  the 
thousands  of  dollars  we  spend  each 
year  to  give  the  public  a  good  picture 
of  us  and  our  work.  I  palpitated  lest 
too  much  Peepers  peter  out  our  public 
relations  and  precipitate  a  permanent 
plight  of  pauperism.  That’s  the  night 
I  did  cry.  Not  so  much  about  the 
principle  of  the  thing — it’s  the  money 
I’m  worried  about. 

For  a  while  I  deliberately  refused  to 
tune  in  on  Mr.  P.  But  time  has  dulled 
the  hurt.  I  never  miss  the  program. 
I’m  a  faithful  Peepers  fan  now.  I 
sit  there  week  after  week,  watching 
and  silently  sobbing  into  my  hand¬ 
kerchief.  The  zany  antics  of  the  hero 
get  funnier  each  week — and  I  cry 
louder.  Peepers  made  us  look  so 
ridiculous  last  Sunday  that  I  threat¬ 
ened  (1)  to  give  up  teaching;  (2)  to 
become  a  bar  tender;  and  thus  (3)  to 
get  a  TV  set  of  my  own. 

But  in  quieter  moments  I  resolve 
to  remain  loyal  to  the  profession.  Let 
dignity  and  detachment  be  the  watch 
words.  Let  us  hold  ourselves  aloof. 
And  when  perchance  one  of  our  schol¬ 
ars  greets  us  with  a  grin,  “D’ja’  see 
Peepers  last  night?”  do  not  besmirch 
our  noble  calling  by  remarking  “Yes 
— terrific — eh?”  But  steadfast  to  the 
cause,  hold  head  high,  eye  straight, 
voice  cold  and  ask:  “And  what  are 
Peepers?” 

With  malice  toward  all — and  with 
a  full  measure  of  sternness — we  will 
weather  the  storm  together  to  that 
brighter  day  when  somebody  will 
come  along  with  a  more  accurate 
portrayal  of  the  typical  teacher  show¬ 
ing  us  as  we  really  are — intelligent, 
fearless,  hard-working  —  and  good 
looking.  In  the  meantime,  there  are 
plenty  of  other  comics  on  TV  for  us 
to  enjoy.  Take  that  Jackie  Gleason — 
he’s  a  scream!  Every  week  he  does 
a  very  funny  bit  depicting  a  dopey, 
sloppy,  loud-mouthed  bar  tender!  Ha! 
Ha! — That’s  what  I  call  humor! 


Mr.  Romano  is  guidance  director  at  Ham¬ 
monton  High  School. 
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NEW  JERSEY  EDUCATION  ASSOCIATION 

Minutes  of  Delegate  Assembly 


The  Delegate  Assembly  of  the  New 
Jersey  Education  Association  met  at 
the  Stacy  Trent  Hotel  on  Saturday, 
February  7,  1953,  at  10:20  A.  M.  Presi¬ 
dent  William  R.  Stover  presided.  It 
was  moved,  seconded  and  passed  to 
seat  William  Jelin  of  Middlesex  County 
and  Sallle  Glen  of  Essex  County  as 
alternates,  and  President  Stover  de¬ 
clared  a  quorum  present. 

RAYMOND  C.  BERGEN,  as  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Rules  of  Procedure  Com- 
mitee  recommended  readoption  of  the 
1952  rules  with  a  change  in  date.  It 
was  moved,  seconded  and  passed  to 
adopt  the  order  of  business  and  rules 
of  procedures  as  recommended. 

TREASURER  GEORGE  F.  ZIEGLER 
submitted  a  financial  report,  showing 
total  receipts  of  $135,631,  including  re¬ 
serve,  and  expenses  to  date  of  $81,460. 

It  was  moved,  seconded  and  passed  to 
accept  the  report. 

RALPH  KEHS,  chairman  of  the  Leg¬ 
islative  Committee,  reported  all  bills 
ready  for  introduction,  and  listed  the 
proposed  sponsors  of  NJEA  bills.  In 
discussion  Dr.  Hipp  explained  that  the 
minimum  salary  schedule  bill  actually 
proposes  a  series  of  minimums  based  on 
experience  and  training,  and  that  the 
word  maximum  does  not  appear  in  the 
bill.  It  was  moved,  seconded  and  passed 
to  accept  the  report. 

LEADERSHIP  CONFERENCE 
WILLIAM  R.  SMITH,  chairman  of 
the  Leadership  Conference  Committee, 
reported  that  eleven  October  Drive-In 
Conferences  had  attracted  820  teacher- 
leaders  representing  237  districts.  He 
urged  that  those  who  atend  such  con¬ 
ferences  take  the  highlights  of  them 
back  home.  He  outlined  plans  for  the 
State-wide  Leadership  Conference  to 
be  held  in  Trenton,  March  21.  It  was 
moved,  seconded  and  passed  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  report. 

PRESIDENT  STOVER  read  a  let¬ 
ter  from  Claude  B.  Klelnfelter,  for¬ 
mer  chairman  of  the  Legislative  Com¬ 
mittee,  thanking  the  Delegate  Assem¬ 
bly  for  its  good  wishes. 

LENA  M.  PORRECA,  SUte  NEA 
Director,  reported  that  New  Jersey 
is  slightly  ahead  of  last  year  in  NEA 
memberships,  and  urged  concentrated 
effort  to  reach  the  1953  goal  of  16,000 
NEA  members  from  New  Jersey.  She 
reported  vigorous  activity  by  the 
NEA  Coordinating  Committee.  She 
urged  local  associations  to  send  dele¬ 
gates  to  the  1953  NEA  Convention  at 
Miami  Beach  and  reported  that  the 
New  Jersey  Headquarters  Exhibit 
there  will  be  built  arond  the  NJEA 
Centennial.  It  was  moved,  seconded  and 
passed  to  receive  the  report. 

In  the  absence  of  Mr.  Steel,  PRESI¬ 
DENT  STOVER  reported  for  the 
NJEA  Enrollment  Committee.  He  re¬ 
ported  1953  membership  in  NJEA  of 
27,480,  707  ahead  of  1952.  He  urged 
an  effort  in  increase  this  both  for 
the  Centennial  Year  and  because 
there  are  more  teachers  in  the  State 
eligible  for  membership.  It  was  moved, 
seconded,  and  passed  to  receive  the 
report. 


February  7,  1953 

INSURANCE  PROGRAM 
GEORGE  OARTHWAITE.  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Insurance  Committee, 
called  attention  to  the  advance  report 
of  the  committee  which  was  sent  to 
all  members.  He  reviewed  the  three- 
year  work  of  the  committee  in  pre¬ 
paring  recommendations,  especially 
the  investigation  of  various  companies 
on  size,  history,  financial  rating,  ser¬ 
vices,  and  potential  savings  to  teachers. 

The  Delegate  Assembly  discussed  the 
insurance  proposals  at  great  length. 
Mr.  Connolly,  representing  the  Wash¬ 
ington  National  Insurance  Company 
was  present  to  answer  several  questions 
which  were  raised.  The  discussion  made 
clear  that  the  proposed  health  and  ac¬ 
cident  policy  will  not  apply  to  teachers 
after  they  retire — whether  they  have 
been  members  or  not  —  since  it  is 
basically  income  protection.  Mr.  Con¬ 
nolly  stated  that  it  can  be  made  appli¬ 
cable  to  very  limited  numbers  of  teach¬ 
ers,  either  in  small  communities  or  in 
larger  ones  where  some  other  type  of 
insurance  is  already  in  force.  It  was 
emphasized  that  Washington  National 
Insurance  Company  is  not  insisting 
upon  a  specified  percentage  of  mem¬ 
bership  so  long  as  their  representatives 
are  given  an  opportunity  to  explain  the 
plan  to  full  faculty  meetings  in  the 
interested  communities. 

It  was  then  moved  by  Mr.  Cllver, 
seconded  and  passed  to  adopt  the  rec¬ 
ommendation  of  the  Insurance  Com- 
mitte  that  the  New  Jersey  Education 
Association  endorse  and  sponsor  the 
Washington  National  Insurance  Com¬ 
pany  for  Group  Sickness  and  Accident 
Insurance  and  that  the  officers  be  em¬ 
powered  to  enter  into  an  agreement 
with  the  Washington  National  Insur¬ 
ance  Company  that  will  make  this  plan 
available  lo  groups  of  NJEA  members. 

It  was  moved  by  Mr.  Gieske,  second¬ 
ed  and  passed  to  adopt  the  recommen¬ 
dation  of  the  Insurance  Committee  that 
the  New  Jersey  Education  Association 
strongly  recommends  to  its  members 
the  Government  Employees  Insurance 
Company  for  complete  automobile  in¬ 
surance  coverage.  The  Delegate  Assem¬ 
bly  then  gave  a  rising  vote  of  thanks 
to  the  Insurance  Committee. 

DUES  AND  SERVICES 

MAZIE  V.  SCANLAN,  chairman  of 
the  Dues  and  Services  Committee,  not¬ 
ed  that  a  copy  of  the  report  had  been 
sent  out  in  advance  of  the  meeting. 
She  commented  on  the  need  for  in¬ 
creased  services,  especially  in  the  fields 
of  public  relations  and  research,  pen¬ 
sions,  legislation,  and  aid  to  local 
and  county  associations.-  She  stated  that 
a  continuation  of  five  dollars  dues 
means  curtailed  services. 

It  was  made  clear  that  the  Delegate 
Assembly  at  this  meeting  was  voting 
to  propose  the  dues-changlng  amend¬ 
ment  to  the  By-Laws,  and  that  the 
amendment  would  come  up  for  final 
vote  at  the  May  meeting.  It  was  also 
explained  that  the  dues-figure  in  the 
amendment  could  be  revised  downward 
at  the  May  meeting,  but  could  not  be 
Increased. 

Discussion  revolved  around  the  pos¬ 


sibility  of  not  collecting  the  whole 
amount  of  dues  at  once,  or  not  collect¬ 
ing  dues  in  October.  Dr.  Hipp  spoke 
on  the  opportunities  for  increased  ser¬ 
vice  by  NJEA.  It  was  made  clear  that 
if  the  amenament  being  proposed  is 
passed  at  the  May  meeting,  the  as¬ 
sessment  to  pay  for  headquarters  would 
be  repealed. 

It  was  moved  by  Mr.  Gieske,  and 
passed  to  propose  that  the  By-Laws  be 
amended  to  provide  “The  annual  dues 
of  active  members  shall  be  ten  dollars, 
except  that  the  dues  of  Retired  Teach¬ 
ers  shall  be  two  dollars,  and  that  mem¬ 
bers  receiving  salaries  or  pensions  and 
annuities  of  less  than  twelve  hundred 
dollars  shall  pay  one  dollar.”  There 
were  two  votes  in  the  negative. 

It  was  then  moved  by  Mr.  Sheps,  sec¬ 
onded  and  passed  that  the  Committee 
be  empowered  to  set  up  a  flier  to  cir¬ 
culate  amongst  all  the  teachers  of  the 
State  stating  the  services  rendered  and 
the  additional  services  necessary. 

After  a  luncheon  recess  Mr.  DeVita 
asked  for  a  study  of  the  areas  of  ser¬ 
vice  and  actvities  of  local,  county  as¬ 
sociations  and  the  State  and  National 
Associations  to  see  which  could  best 
render  which  services.  It  was  moved 
by  Mr.  DeVita,  seconded  and  passed 
to  refer  this  matter  to  the  Executive 
Committee. 

PENSION  POLICY 

RULAND  ANDERSON,  chairman, 
reported  for  the  Pension  Policy  Com¬ 
mittee.  He  recommended  approval  of  a 
group  of  three  bills  which  have  been 
approved  by  the  Board  of  Trustees 
of  the  Pension  Fund.  They  would  (1) 
blanket  into  Civil  Service  all  employ¬ 
ees  of  the  Fund  as  of  1948;  (2)  create 
a  Division  of  Pension  in  the  State 
Treasury,  instead  of  the  present  Bur¬ 
eau;  and  (3)  liberalize  the  use  of  the 
Special  Reserve  Fund  in  the  TPftAF. 
It  was  moved  by  Mr.  Sheps,  seconded 
and  passed  to  support  these  bills. 

The  Committee  reported  that  it  is  the 
sentiment  of  the  Committee  that  teach¬ 
er-veterans  should  be  allowed  to  pur¬ 
chase  TPftAF  credit  for  pre-teaching 
miliUry  service,  but  there  is  consider¬ 
able  question  whether  the  problem 
would  not  be  solved  by  other  veteran 
pension  legislation  before  the  Legisla¬ 
ture  this  year.  Therefore  the  Commit¬ 
tee  recommended  that  special  legisla¬ 
tion  on  this  problem  be  delayed  until 
next  year. 

The  Pension  Policy  Committee  then 
recommended  approval  of  legislation  to 
permit  retired  teachers  to  earn  up  to 
$750  a  year  for  substitute  or  evening 
school  teaching  without  being  required 
to  return  the  pension  portion  of  their 
retirement  allowance  for  each  day  of 
employment.  It  was  moved  by  Mr. 
March,  seconded  and  passed  to  adopt 
the  recommendation.  Discussion  made 
clear  that  the  bill  should  also  apply 
to  janitors. 

Mr.  Anderson  reported  Pension  Poli¬ 
cy  Committee  approval  of  two  legis¬ 
lative  proposals  affecting  teachers  al¬ 
ready  retired.  It  recommended  approv¬ 
al  of  legislation — if  sponsored  by  the 
(Continued  on  page  256) 
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WashingtonIJatio 


siJRANCE  Company 


aROUP  DtPARTMKNT 

THie.  HKCKCU  viel  n 


EVANSTON,  ILLINOIS 


To  Members  of  the  New  Jersey  Education  Association: 


During  the  past  twenty-five  years,  it  has  been  my  pleasure 
to  be  in  close  touch  with  the  teaching  profession.  Personally, 
and  through  our  Group  Department,  I  have  observed  the  trends  of 
teachers*  group  insurance  in  virtually  every  State, 

It  has  always  been  my  firm  belief  that  business  must  ad¬ 
here  to  certain  self-evident  basic  principles.  Of  primary  ia^ 
portance  among  these  principles,  paid;lcul^ly  with  reference  to 
Insurance  are: 

A,  Financial  Soundness:  In  Insurance  it  usually 
requires  many  years  to  establish  the  necessary 
"extra  cushion"  of  safety, 

B,  Service:  Desire  and  ability  to  serve  the  policy 
owners  promptly,  courteously  and  efficiently  is 
a  must, 

C,  Savings:  A  basic  part  of  a  company's  obligation 
to  its  clients  is  to  provide  adequate  benefits  at 
^n^Tl^ltnl1^l  cost  without  the  sacrifice  of  safety  and 
service, 

I  am  pleased  to  leem  that  the  New  Jersey  Education  Associa¬ 
tion  through  its  Executive  Board,  Imurance  Committee  and  Dele¬ 
gates  -  took  these  factors  into  consideration  when  studying 

TEACHERS*  GROUP  (sickness  &  accident)  INSURANCE.  We  are  happy  that 
in  the  judgment  of  the  New  Jersey  Education  Association  the 
Washington  National  Insurance  Company  meets  these  inqxjrtant  quali¬ 
fications  nnd  that  your  association  has  officially  endorsed  our 
Company.  We  are  deeply  grateful  and  will  do  our  utmost  to  prove 
that  we  are  deserving  of  this  endorsement. 

Sincerely  yours. 


Sincerejy  yours, 

^]So.o}fe«Aa{ 

Vice  President 


jersey 


educational 
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SINGLE-PUPIL  TABLES 


contribute  to  easier  teaching,  better  discipline 


The  improved  modern  design  of  these 
tables  affords  practical  aid  to  teaching 
efficiency.  Comfort  for  pupils,  flexibil¬ 
ity  that  permits  any  desired  grouping, 
and  functional  design  that  eliminates 
excessive  movement  and  scraping  of 
chairs,  help  teachers  maintain  orderly, 
attentive  classes.  The  strong  plywood 


tops  are  bonded  with  hot-press  urea- 
resin  adhesive,  and  durably  lacquered. 
All-steel  book-boxes  leave  plenty  of 
knee  room.  Available  heights,  21,  23, 
25,  27,  29  inches.  Envoy  Chairs,  No. 
368,  contribute  to  comfort  and  good 
posture,  are  available  in  11,  13,  15, 
17-inch  heights. 


No.  328  with  “Ten-Twenty”  Book-Box -► 

The  famous  'Ten-Twenty”  top  (20H  x  24  inches)  is 
quickly,  easily  positioned  at  20°  slope,  most  natural 
for  reading,  writing  and  drawing;  or  conventional  10° 
slope — also  level  position  for  manipulative  tasks, 
group  discussions.  Full-length  pencil  tray  inside 
front  edge.  Book-box  is  sanitary,  one-piece  steel,  and 
easily  accessible. 


«-No.324  with  Lifting  Lid 

This  popular  table  offers  a  top,  18  x  23^  inches,  usable 
at  level  position,  or  at  10^  slope  for  reading  and  writing 
comfort.  Lid  lifts  wide  for  easy  access  to 
sanitary,  one-piece  steel  book-box. 

Full-length  pencil  tray  inside  front  edge. 


New  No.  329  with  Open  Box-^ 

The  18  X  24  inch  top  is  overhung,  allowing 
tables  to  be  moved  tightly  together  when  a  large, 
flat  work  surface  is  desired.  Metal  book-box  is 
16  X  21^4  inches.  4  inches  deep,  with  full-length 
j»eiicil  tray  inside  front  edge. 


I  Teachers  benefit  by 
our  experienced, 
helpful  service 

Our  friendly,  capabi*  staff  has 
the  practical  knowledge  that 
con  help  you  save  time  and 
simplify  all  your  school-supply 
problems.  Prompt  deliveries 
are  insured  by  large  ware- 
si  house  stocks.  Send  for  our 
^  free  catalog  of  the  newest 
P  and  best  in  supplies  and  fumi- 
^  hire  for  all  your  needs. 

1  Our  free  catalog  is  a 
3  “Printed  Showroom”- 
%  easy  to  use,  time  saving 

School  Seating 
School  Tables 
L>  ;  Auditorium  Seating 
t':  Folding  Chairs 

Lr  Church  Furniture 

Stadium  Chairs 
Bleachers 

Office,  Library  and  General 
Furniture 

Filing  and  Storage  Cabinets 
r„  Laboratory  Equipment 
^  Window  Shades 
■  Heaters  and  Toilets 
Primary  Materials 
Duplicating  Equipment 
Janitorial  Supplies 
*  >  Chalkboards  and  Supplies 
Maps  and  Globes 
Visual  Equipment  and 
Supplies 

Office  and  Library  Supplies 
School  Papers 
<  Athletic  Goods 

f;  .  Art  Materials 


FREE  BOOKLETS: 

"Education  Crows”  and  "The 
Co-ordinated  Classroom” — two 
informative  works  on  recent  edu¬ 
cational  developments. 


AMERICAN  BODIFORM 

Muditorium  Chairs 

Full-upholstered,  most  Iteauti- 
ful  and  practical  of  auditorium 
chairs.  The  ultimate  io  com- 
lori,  durability,  and  acoustical 
hetirfit.  Available  with  or  with¬ 
out  folding  tablet-arm. 


(y/meucmSeattnff&n^any 


1770  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK  19,  N.  Y. 
lOTH  AT  HAMILTON,  PHILADELPHIA  30,  PA. 
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ed  that  other  similar  exhibits  be  held 
in  the  future.  In  response  to  these  re¬ 
quests,  the  Museum  plans  to  show 
during  April  and  May  fine  examples 
of  work  by  early  New  Jersey  cabinet 
makers  and  other  craftsmen.  This  ex¬ 
hibit  is  also  a  continuation  of  a 
series,  stressing  New  jersey’s  cultural 
past  through  its  arts  and  crafts. 

Through  the  careful  research  and 
investigation  of  public  and  private  col¬ 
lections  in  preparation  for  these  spe¬ 
cial  exhibits,  many  additional  artists 
and  works  have  been  found  that  had 
not  previously  been  attributed  to 
New  jersey.  It  is  hoped  that  in  the 
future  it  will  be  possible  to  include, 
in  the  State  Museum’s  permanent  ex¬ 
hibitions.  a  representative  collection 
of  outstanding  examples  of  the  many 
arts  and  crafts  which  have  flourished 
in  New  jersey  since  its  early  history. 

CLASSES  INVITED 

Guided  tours  for  class  groups  are 
available  for  both  the  special  exhibi¬ 
tions  and  the  permanent  displays  of 
the  State’s  geology,  natural  history 
and  archeology.  Films  selected  for 
their  appropriateness  to  the  various 
tours  can  also  be  shown.  Appoint¬ 
ments  for  group  visits  should  be  made 
in  advance  by  telephoning  Trenton 
2-2131,  extension  220,  or  writing  to 
the  New  jersey  State  Museum,  State 
House  Annex.  Trenton  7,  N.  j. 


STATE  DEPARTMENT 


New  Jersey’s  Cultural  Heritage 

By  PATRICIA  HARDING  DE  HAHN 
Assistant,  State  Museum 

CULTURAL  ACHIEVEMENTS  of  such  as  Frank  Roth  of  Newark  a 
New  jersey  have  provided  the  sub-  Richard  Hudson  of  Madison,  wh( 
ject  for  several  special  exhibitions  at  work  is  showing  exceptional  promi 
the  State  Museum,  Trenton.  These  SCULPTURE 

have  proved  to  be  of  great  interest  to  The  forty-five  pieces  of  sculpti 

the  citizens  of  this  State  as  well  as  to  which  are  shown  run  the  gamut  fr( 

others.  The  most  recent  has  been  life-like  portrait  heads  to  imaginat: 

"Sculpture,  Prints  and  Drawings  by  constructions  of  wood  and  wire  a 

Living  New  jersey  Artists”,  scheduled  plexiglas.  The  drawings  and  prir 
to  continue  through  March  12th.  This  too,  represent  a  wide  variety  of  tre 
is  the  third  in  a  series  of  exhibitions  ment  in  all  stages  from  realism 
devoted  to  work  by  living  artists  of  complete  non-objectivity.  The  pr 
New  jersey.  The  first,  held  in  the  division  exhibits  etchings,  woodci 
spring  of  1950.  showed  oil  paintings  wood  engravings,  linoleum  cut,  li 
hy  sixty  artists;  in  1951  watercolors  ographs.  monotypes  and  serigrap 
were  exhibited.  This  year’s  exhibi-  ^  continuing  Muse- 

tion  of  sculpture,  prints  and  drawings  methods  of 

contains  one  hundred  and  eighty-five  hibit' presentation,  the  two  special 
works  submitted  by  ninety-eight  art-  ^jbits  galleries  were  remodelled 
^  "  time  for  the  sculpture  exhibit.  1 

Many  of  the  artists  whose  work  the  modernization  was  accomplished  w 
Museum^  is  privileged  to  include  have  new  construction  and  a  series 
won  national  acclaim.  A  few  in  this  lighting  units,  spiecially  designed 
group  are:  Gladys  Eagerly  Bates,  born  be  easily  detachable  so  that  they  n 
in  Hopewell;  Enid  Bell.  North  Ber-  be  used  in  future  exhibit  installatio 
gen;  Joseph  Brown,  Princeton;  Clar-  The  improved  lighting  and  setting 
ence  Carter,  Milford;  James  Chapin.  much  to  show  the  artists’  works 
Glen  Gardner;  James  Davis,  Prince-  good  advantage, 
ton;  Beatrice  Edgerly,  formerly  of  EARLY  CABINET  WORK 

Trenton;  Waylande  Gregory.  Bound  Last  year  over  a  pieriod  of  I 
Brook:  W^ley  Ua.  Frenchtown;  months,  13,233  Museum  visitors  s 
John  Marin.  Cliffside;  Gertrude  early  New  jersey  glass,  silver  i 
Schweitzer,  Hillside:  and  Ben  Shahn,  paintings,  all  dating  before  1850. 
Roosevelt.  Others  are  young  artists,  that  time  many  of  the  visitors  requi 


World  Teacher  Group 

Made  UNESCO  Consultant 
The  World  Confederation  of  Or¬ 
ganizations  of  the  Teaching  Profes¬ 
sion  (WCOTP)  was  represented  at 
the  Seventh  Session  of  the  UNESCO 
General  Conference  in  Paris,  Nov.  12 
to  Dec.  11,  and  attended  by  about  450 
representatives  from  65  countries. 
WCOTP  observer,  Mrs.  Sarah  C. 
Caldwell,  president  of  the  National 
Education  Association,  helped  per¬ 
suade  the  Conference  to  recognize  the 
value  of  the  new  World  Confedera¬ 
tion  of  Organizations  of  the  Teach¬ 
ing  Profession. 


GINA  PLUNCUIAN  of  Chatham,  whose  portrait  of  Albert 
Einstein  is  included  in  the  sculpture  section  of  the  ^Liv¬ 
ing  New  Jersey  Artists”  exhibition,  is  shown  at  work  in 
Dr.  Einstein's  Princeton  garden. 


One  of  the  special  exhibits  galleries  at  tbe  State  Museum  > 
shows  the  effectiveness  of  the  modernized  background 
and  lighting  in  the  display  of  drawings  and  sculpture. 
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NEW  JERSEY  EDUCATIONAL  REVIEW 


The  most  rewarding  summer  you  ever 
spent  can  be  yours— with  a  minimum  income 
absolutely  guaranteed!  As  a  representative 
of  the  World  Book  Encyclopedia,  you  could 
work  right  in  your  own  community  and 
nearby.  And  the  beauty  of  it  is  that  your 
teaching  experience  especially  qualifies  you 
to  succeed  gloriously !  In  fact,  many  teachers 
earn  as  much  as  $100  a  week  or  more— all 
summer  long! 


and  profitable  work  has  proved  so  satisfying 
to  many  teachers  that  they  have  arranged  to 
keep  on  with  it  part-time  during  the  school 
year. 

You  cannot  fail,  when  you  do  this  work  by 
our  proved  methods!  But  regardless  of  re¬ 
sults,  we  guarantee  you  a  substantial  income. 
We  give  you  free  training  and  help  you  in 
every  possible  way.  Some  of  our  highest- 
paid  representatives  are  teachers. 


FIELD 


ENTERPRISES,  INC.,  EDUCATIONAL  DIVISION 

(o  Morsltofl  fi^td-^wnmd  orgonhatipn) 

M«rchandiM  Mori  Ploio,  Chicago  54,  Illinois 


This  Mimnwr't  training  clatM* 
or*  baing  plannad  right  now. 
Applicants  will  b*  considarad 
in  Hw  ordar  rocoivod,  until  our 
toochor  quota  is  fillad.  Don't 
miss  outi  '  ^ 


You'd  be  proud  to  represent  the  World 
Book  Encyclopedia.  Your  position  is  one  of 
prestige  and  you  can  feel  that  you  are  indeed 
rendering  a  valuable  service  to  the  homes 
of  your  community.  This  extremely  pleasant 


Think  what  it  would  mean  to  end  up  the 
summer  with  $1,000  or  more  extra  income 
—  money  for  a  sp>ecial  vacation,  new  clothes 
or  extra  luxuries  you’ve  dreamed  of!  Mail 
the  coupon  below  and  find  out  more  details ! 


Name _ 


Mr.  George  M.  Hayes 

World  Boob,  Dept.  Itn  P.  C.  Box  35«5,  Chicago  54,  lU. 


Please  send  me  details  of  World  Book’s  Teacher  Plan, 
showing  how  I  can  earn  $1,000  or  more  this  summer. 


fascinating 

summer  assignmen 

pays  you  GUARAN' 

INCOME! 


Minutes  of  Del^ate  Assembly 

(Continued  from  page  245) 

New  Jersey  Society  of  Retired  Teach¬ 
ers — to  provide  that  the  minimum  re¬ 
tirement  allowance  be  $800  for  any 
retired  member  of  the  Teachers  Pen¬ 
sion  and  Annuity  Fund  who  is  now  re¬ 
ceiving  an  allowance  of  less  than  $800 
and  who  within  one  year  of  the  effec¬ 
tive  day  of  the  law  requests  an  in¬ 
creased  allowance,  and  submits  to  the 
Trustees  of  the  TP&AF  satisfactory 
evidence  of  a  total  of  twenty  years 
service  made  up  of  service  creditable 
in  the  TP&AF,  plus  service  in  New 
Jersey  prior  to  1919  creditable  under 
either  the  Teachers  Retirement  Fund 
or  the  35-year,  half-pay  pension  act. 
The  Committee  suggests  that  if  this 
proposal  is  enacted,  the  Trustees  be 
requested  to  send  notices  concerning 
it  to  all  retirants  under  the  TPAAF 
law  now  receiving  allowances  of  less 
than  $800. 

The  Committee  recommended  approv¬ 
al  of  a  bill  to  be  sponsored  by  Assem¬ 
blyman  Haines  (Burlington)  to  provide 
the  full  minimum  pension  of  $800  plus 
annuity  for  a  group  of  fifteen  teachers 
who  retired  before  1919  under  both  the 
Teachers  Retirement  Fund  and  the  35- 
year,  half-pay  pension  act.  It  was  mov¬ 
ed  by  Mr.  DeVita,  seconded  and  passed 
to  approve  these  two  bills. 

Mr.  Anderson  also  reported  the  stat¬ 
us  of  the  minimum  pension  bill  (A-189) 
and  the  progress  of  the  Committee  in 
the  matter  of  a  new  35-year-  half-pay 
pension  proposal  and  a  survivor  bene¬ 
fits  plan. 

It  was  moved,  seconded  and  passed 
to  receive  the  report. 

CHANGE  COMMITTEE  NAME 

Under  New  Business  Mr.  Stover  pre¬ 
sented  a  recommendation  of  the  Execu¬ 
tive  Committee  for  the  following 
changes  in  the  By-Laws; 


meeting 

“13.  Standing  Committees  —  The 
Standing  Committees  shall  be: 

Audits 
Budgets 
Editorial 

Educational  Research 
Enrollment 
Legislation 

[Long  Time  Planning] 

NEA  Coordinating 
Necrology 
Pension  Policy 
Salary 

Teacher  Education  and  Professional 
Standards 
Teacher  Welfare 

“16.  [COMMITTEE  ON  LONG  TIME 
PLANNING — ^The  Committee  on  Long 
Time  Planning.] 

COMMITTEE  ON  TEACHER  EDU¬ 
CATION  AND  PROFESSIONAL 
STANDARDS — The  Committee  on 
Teacher  Education  and  Professional 
Standards  shall  consist  of  not  less 
than  five  members.  It  shall  consider 
and  report  upon  problems  of  teacher 
education,  certification,  and  profes¬ 
sional  standards,  and  other  long- 
range  problems  and  policies  affect¬ 
ing  the  profession  and  the  Associa¬ 
tion  (and  its  work) ;  it  may  propose 
appropriate  action  and  shall,  when 
requested  to  do  so,  direct  such  action. 
It  was  moved  by  Mr.  DsVita,  second¬ 
ed  and  passed  to  propose  these  changes. 

The  Executive  Committee  also  rec¬ 
ommended  that  $1,000  be  transferred 
to  the  State  Aid  Account  from  free 
balance.  It  was  moved  by  Mr.  Bioren, 
seconded  and  passed  to  approve  the 
transfer. 

CERTinCATION 

JAMES  M.  LYNCH  reported  for  the 
Long  Time  Planning  Committee  on  the 
issuance  of  emergency  and  provisional 
certificates,  stating: 


Delegate  Assembly  Votes  Insurance  Plan 


(Continued  from  page  230) 

The  Assembly  also  “proposed”  to 
change  the  name  of  the  Long  Time 
Planning  Committee  to  the  Teacher 
Eklucation  and  Professional  Standards 
Committee.  This  change  was  recom¬ 
mended  to  bring  this  committee  in  line 
with  the  national  commission  which 
is  concerned  with  certification  and 
similar  problems.  Final  action  on  this 
will  also  come  up  in  May. 

The  Assembly  approved  several  ad¬ 
ditions  to  the  NJEA  Legislative  pro¬ 
gram.  It  approved  NJEIA  sponsorship 
of  a  measure  which  would  permit  re¬ 
tired  teachers  to  earn  up  to  $750  in 
substituting  and  evening  school  teach¬ 
ing  without  being  required  to  return 
part  of  their  pension  payments  for 
the  days  they  taught.  This  measure 
has  been  strongly  urged,  both  to  rem¬ 
edy  the  shortage  of  substitute  teach¬ 
ers  and  to  permit  low-income  retirants 
to  eke  out  their  small  allowances.  It 
gave  the  NJEIA  blessing  to  three  “ad¬ 
ministration”  measures  affecting  the 
Teachers  Pension  and  Annuity  Fund. 
These  would  place  TP&AF  employees 
under  civil  service,  change  the  pres¬ 


ent  Bureau  of  State  Employees  Pen¬ 
sions  into  a  Division,  and  liberalize 
the  use  of  the  Special  Reserve  Fund 
in  the  TP&AF. 

The  Assembly  also  approved  two 
proposals  which  would  aid  teachers 
retired  on  low  incomes.  One  would 
raise  to  an  $800  minimum  allowance 
the  income  of  those  teachers  who  lack 
20  years  service  credit  in  the  TP&AF, 
but  who  do  have  20  years  in  TP&AF 
membership  and  in  pre-1919  teaching. 
The  other  would  permit  15  teachers 
who  retired  before  1919  with  both  35- 
year,  half-pay  pensions  and  Teachers 
Retirement  Fund  annuities  to  receive 
the  $800  minimum  pension  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  their  annuities.  The  former 
measure  will,  it  is  anticipated,  be  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  New  Jersey  Society  of 
Retired  Teachers. 

The  NJLA  Committee  on  Long- 
Time  Planning  reported  to  the  As¬ 
sembly  against  any  radical  change  in 
the  present  policies  on  emergency  and 
provisional  certificates,  stating  that 
“the  staffing  of  school  districts  is 
known  to  be  impossible  without  the 
use  of  the  present  certification  poli¬ 
cies.” 


“The  Ix)ng  Time  Planning  Com¬ 
mittee  Is  constantly  coming  to  grips  ' 

with  the  problems  of  certification. 

We  recognize  that  the  NJEA  should  4 

strive  toward  all  steps  which  will 
ultimately  eliminate  the  emergency 
certificates  and  minimize  the  num¬ 
ber  of  provisional  certificates  in  op¬ 
eration. 

“It  is  not  thought  possible  to  com¬ 
mit  ourselves  to  any  radical  change 
in  the  present  policy  because  the 
staffing  of  school  districts  is  known 
to  be  impossible  without  the  use  of 
the  present  certification  policies.  We 
could  not  appeal  to  those  trained 
out  of  the  state  whose  home  state 
requirements  differ  from  our  own  but 
who  are  willing  to  eventually  meet  our 
standards. 

“The  Committee  is  cognizant  of 
the  need  for  continued  study  and 
recommendations  related  to  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  certification  and  will  persist 
in  all  efforts  to  raise  standards  when 
such  action  wil  not  result  in  the 
closing  of  classrooms." 

It  was  moved  by  Mr.  Gieske,  sec¬ 
onded  and  passed  to  adopt  the  report. 

Ida  Housman  spoke  briefly  on  the 
Pension  Fund,  discussing  the  new  ap¬ 
propriation  r  od  urging  the  Association 
to  go  slow  in  seeking  increased  bene¬ 
fits.  * 

Mr.  Sheps  moved  that  it  be  a  policy 
of  the  Association  that  members  of  the 
Delegate  Assembly  be  invited  to  attend 
general  state-wide  meetings,  and  that 
the  members  from  specific  counties  or 
areas  be  invited  to  county  or  area 
meetings.  It  was  moved  by  Mr.  Miller, 
seconded  and  passed  that  the  motion 
be  tabled  and  be  referred  to  an  appro¬ 
priate  committee. 

It  was  moved,  seconded  and  passed 
that  the  meeting  adjourn. 


Around  the  Nation  With 

NEA 

“Higher  Education  Re-examines  Its 
Responsibilities  and  Opportunities”  is 
the  theme  of  the  Eighth  National  Con¬ 
ference  on  Higher  Education  in  Chi¬ 
cago,  March  5-7. 


Edward  U.  Condon,  director  of  re¬ 
search,  Corning  Glass  Works,  will 
give  the  keynote  address  at  the  first 
national  convention  of  the  National 
Science  Teachers  Association,  an 
NEA  department.  The  convention  is 
scheduled  for  Pittsburgh,  March  19- 
21. 


April  is  the  publication  month  for 
“Pupil  Transportation,”  the  195.1 
Yearbook  of  the  Department  of  Rural 
Education,  NEA  adjunct. 


“The  Superintendent  Works  with 
the  School  Staff’  has  been  selected 
by  the  American  Association  of 
School  Administrators  as  the  subject 
for  the  1955  Association  vearnook. 
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Another  big  printing  of  the  1953  edition  of  Greyhound’s  popular 
wall  display  and  lesson  topics  for  classroom  use  is  now  ready  for  you. 

The  8-foot  wall  display.  Wayside  Wonders  Along  America’s 
Highways,  dramatically  shows  natural  color  photographs 
of  ten  memorable  scenes  fovmd  along  the  highways  of  America. 

Its  companion  piece,  the  8-page  study  of  highway  transportation 
with  suggested  classroom  activities,  explains  in  simple  language 
How  to  See  America  by  Highway. 

You’ll  find,  as  have  teachers  all  over  America,  that  Greyhound’s 
new  educational  display  kit  is  ideal  for  use  as  an  informative 
teaching  aid,  and  as  a  handsome  classroom  decoration. 


I 
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The  coupon  brings  you 
these  popular  teaching  aids 


FREE!  YOUR  COLORFUL  NEW  WALL  DISPLAY 

AAoil  itM  cewpoii  to  •reyliwmJ  CmaSt,  O.  Im 

•IS,  CMcag*  ♦©,  IN.  loc  yo*r  lr«*  copy  si  “Woyiid*  Wowdf* 
Atong  Aiwrloi't  Highway*"  odacwtioaoi-  ditpioy  Ml.  (Ooa  to  o 


ne/u,'4  JHtMt  'P’oflaix^ 

EDUCAflONAL  DISPLAY  Klf 
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What  Every  Teacher  Should  Know 

A  PAGE  WHERE  TEACHERS  MAY  ASK,  AND  HAVE 
ANSWERED,  QUESTIONS  SIGNinCANT  TO  THEM 


STATE  MINIMUM  SALARY  LAY^S 

By  S.  HERBERT  STARKEY,  Jr.,  NJEA  Research  Director 


How  many  atalM  have  a  minimum 
salary  law  for  teachera? 

There  are  32  states  that  have  en¬ 
acted  some  type  of  minimum  salary 
law  for  teachers.  Of  these,  14  states 
including  New  Jersey  have  minimum 
salaries  fixed  on  the  basis  of  one  or 
more  flat  rates.  The  other  18  states 
have  a  minimum  salary  schedule  with 
recognition  for  preparation  and  ex¬ 
perience. 

The  authority  for  fixing  minimum 
salaries  rests  with  the  legislature  of 
each  state.  In  5  states,  however,  the 
legislature  does  not  actually  specify 
the  minimum  salary,  but  authorizes 
and  directs  the  state  board  of  educa¬ 
tion  to  prepare  such  a  schedule. 

There  are  16  states  with  no  state 
minimum  salary  law. 

How  does  New  Jer8ey'’s  $2500  mini¬ 
mum  salary  compare  with  current 
minimum  salaries  paid  in  other  states? 

To  give  a  true  picture  of  the  situa¬ 
tion  in  the  1952-53  school  year,  it  is 
necessary  to  consider  separately  the 
minimums  for  the  various  training 
levels. 

Less  than  4  years  of  training: 

In  most  states  that  have  a  mini¬ 
mum  salary  schedule,  comparatively 
low  minimums  have  been  set  for  those 
teachers  who  do  not  have  a  college 
degree.  Among  the  18  states  with  a 
minimum  schedule,  only  3  (Pennsyl¬ 
vania — $2400,  Alabama — $2400,  and 
New  York — $25(X))  have  set  the  min¬ 
imum  salary  above  $20(K)  a  year  at 
this  training  level.  In  12  of  the  re¬ 
maining  15  states  there  is  a  differen¬ 
tial  of  from  $400  to  $1320  between 
the  minimums  established  at  this 
training  level  and  the  corresponding 
minimums  for  a  teacher  holding  a 
degree.  The  minimum  salary  estab¬ 
lished  in  9  of  these  18  states  is  $1600 
or  less  for  this  training  level. 

Teachers  without  a  degree  fare  bet¬ 
ter  in  states  that  have  established  a 
flat  rate  minimum.  California  leads 
the  way  with  a  figure  of  $30(X),  fol¬ 
lowed  by  New  Jersey  with  its  $25(Xl 
figure.  Nevada  at  $2400,  Washington 
at  $24(X),  and  Massachusetts  at  $23(X) 
and  $2500  depending  upon  the  size 
of  the  district.  In  California,  teach¬ 
ers  on  ei.iergency  or  provisional  cer¬ 
tificates  receive  a  minimum  salary  of 
S2400. 


Four  years  of  training: 

At  this  training  level.  New  Jersey’s 
$2500  minimum  is  not  impressive 
even  on  a  comparison  basis  with  other 
states.  The  leader  is  again  California 
with  a  $3000  figure,  followed  by 
Delaware  with  $2800,  New  York  with 
$25(X).  $2700  or  $3(XX)  depending 
upon  the  size  of  the  school  district. 
Louisiana  with  $2640  and  Massachu¬ 
setts  with  $25(X)  (in  some  districts). 
There  are  now  13  states  that  have  a 
minimum  salary  of  $2400  or  more 
for  teachers  holding  a  degree. 

Five  years  of  training: 

At  this  training  level,  we  find  9 
states  with  a  state  minimum  salary 
higher  than  the  $2500  set  hy  law  in 
New  Jersey,  and  7  more  states  that 
have  a  figure  equal  to  it  or  not  over 
$1(X)  below  it. 

At  this  training  level,  the  state  man¬ 
dated  minimum  salary  is  generally 
higher  in  a  state  that  has  a  schedule 
based  on  training  and  experience  than 
it  is  in  a  flat  rate  minimum  salary 
state  such  as  New  Jersey. 

Which  states  provide  the  best  state 
minimum  salary  schedules  in  effect 
during  the  1952-53  school  year? 

While  it  is  true  that  18  states  have 
state  minimum  salary  schedules,  the 
majority  of  these  states  provide  either 
very  small  increments  or  very  few  in¬ 
crements  and  thus  the  minimum  sal¬ 
ary  for  a  teacher  with  maximum 
credit  for  experience  is  usually  well 


below  $35CK)  a  year.  Only  4  state 
schedules  provide  a  minimum  with 
full  experience  credit  of  $3600  or 
more  for  teachers  holding  a  bache¬ 
lor's  degree. 

New  York  Minimum  Salary  Law 

A.  Districts  with  Leas  than  3  Teachers 
$2500,  no  increments  required. 

B.  Districts  with  3  to  7  Teachers 
$2500  plus  5  increments  of  $100  each 
to  a  salary  of  $3000. 

C.  Minimum  Salary  Schedule — Districts 


with 

8  or  More 

Teachers  and 

Leas 

than 

100,000  Population 

W/O 

Years 

Master's 

Master’s 

of  Service  Degree 

Degree 

Inc. 

1 

$2500 

$2700 

2 

2000 

2800 

$100 

3 

2700 

2900 

100 

4 

2950 

3150 

250 

5 

3100 

3300 

150 

6 

3250 

3450 

150 

7 

3400 

3600 

150 

8 

3550 

3750 

150 

9 

3700 

3900 

150 

10 

3850 

4050 

150 

11 

4000 

4200 

150 

12 

4000 

4200 

0 

13 

4300 

4500 

300 

14 

4300 

4500 

0 

15 

4300 

4500 

0 

16 

4600 

4800 

300 

1.  Progress  to  the  12th  step  is  auto¬ 
matic;  placement  beyond  the  12th  and 
15th  steps  is  conditional,  on  basis  of 
local  standards. 

2.  Districts  with  100,000-999,999  popu¬ 
lation  and  all  Nassau  and  Westchester 
county  local  districts  have  similar  schec'.- 
ules  starting  at  $2700  and  $2900,  slightly 
higher  increments  and  a  16th  step  of 
$5010  and  $5210. 

3.  New  York  City  is  also  provided  a 
minimum  schedule  under  the  state  law. 
The  actual  local  schedule  in  New  York 
City  exceeds  the  state  minimum. 


Pennsylvania  Minimum  Salary  Schedule 

With  Maximum 
Credit  for 


Preparation 

Beginning 

Increments 

Experience 

Less  than  4  years 

$2400 

8  CH  $200 

$4000 

College  Certification 

2400 

10  (»  200 

4400 

Master’s  Degree 

2400 

12  200 

4800 

Increments  for  experience  are  mandatory  only 

for  experience  within  the  school 

district  where  employed. 

Delaware  Minimum  Salary 

Schedule 

With  Maximum 

Credit  for 

Preparation 

Beginning 

Increments 

Experience 

No  degree 

$2400 

(S>  $160 

$4000 

Bachelor’s  Degree 

2800 

10  @  160 

4400 

Master’s  Degree 

3000 

10  6i  160 

4600 

Doctor’s  Degree 

3400 

10  9i>  160 

5000 

Experience  credit 

for  all  public  school  and  private  school  teaching. 

Maryland  Minimum  Salary  Schedule 

With  Maximum 

Credit  for 

Preparation 

Beginning 

Increments 

Experience 

No  degree 

$2000 

16  di)  $100 

$3600 

Bachelor’s  cegree 

2200 

16  #  100 

3800 
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FELLOWSHIPS  OFFERED 

Between  15  and  20  fellowships  fur 
8pe<-ialized  training  for  Counselors  in 
work  with  cerebral  palsied  and  other 
severely  handicapped  workers  will  be 
awarded  this  year  by  Alpha  Gamma 
Delta.  International  Women’s  fra¬ 
ternity,  and  the  National  Society  for 
Crippled  Children  and  Adults. 

Eligible  are  qualified  counselors, 
guidance  teachers  and  workers  in 
other  professional  fields.  Work  will 
he  given  at  the  New  York  University- 
Bellevue  Medical  Center  from  June 
22  to  July  17.  Appli(?ations  may  be 
secured  from  the  National  Personnel 
Registry,  11  S.  La  Salle  St.,  Chicagc 
3.  III.  Closing  date  for  registration  is 
March  15. 


Association  of  American  Railroaos 

WASHINGTON  6,  D.  C. 


Reprints  of  this  advertisement  about  America’s 
railroads  and  the  country  they  serve  will  be 
mailed  to  you  for  use  in  your  classroom  work 
upon  your  request  for  advertisement  No.  5. 


You'll  onfoy  TH€ 

^  y  'fc  RAIUtOAO  HOUR  ovory 

A  Monday  ovoning  on  NtCm 

Peg*  2S9 


So  whon  you  watch  a  train  go  by,  with 
its  cars  from  so  many  different  railroads, 
you  are  watchin,^  a  fine  example  of  Amer¬ 
ican  teamwork.  This  teamwork,  plus  re¬ 
search  and  investment,  has  i*ade  possi¬ 
ble  the  rail  system  that  hauls  more  freight, 
more  miles,  and  does  it  at  a  lower  average 
charge,  than  any  other  form  of  general 
transportation  in  the  world. 


PENSIONS 

By  JOHN  A.  WOOD,  III 

Secretary,  TP  &  AF 

A  few  years  ago  the  Board  of  Trus¬ 
tees  sought  an  opinion  from  the  At¬ 
torney  General  as  to  whether  or  not 
we  can  recognize  as  pensionable,  serv¬ 
ice  in  the  evening  schools  or  summer 
schools  performed  by  a  person  who 
is  a  full-time  teacher  in  the  day  schools 
and  a  contributing  member  of  our 
fund.  The  Attorney  General  advised 
that  such  service  should  be  pension¬ 
able,  so  the  Board  has  required  that 
contributions  be  deducted  from  such 
compensation  and  if  such  service  is 
rendered  in  the  five  years  before  re¬ 
tirement,  the  additional  salary  is  used 
in  determining  the  final  average  salary 
at  retirement. 

The  Board  has  not  required  but 
has  been  willing  to  accept  contribu¬ 
tions  based  upon  extra  compensation 
for  services  out-side  of  the  classroom 
which  are  a  required  part  of  the  edu¬ 
cational  program  of  the  schools,  in¬ 
cluding  coaching,  where  the  compen¬ 
sation  is  paid  by  the  Board  of  Educa¬ 
tion  not  by  an  athlete  association. 
Such  contrbutions  are  not  required 
but  are  permissible. 

There  is  another  area  that  is  now 
being  carefully  explored  by  the 
Board  of  Trustees — that  is  full-time 
service  by  joint  employment  in  sev¬ 
eral  districts.  So  far  as  each  district 
is  concerned  this  is  part-time  employ¬ 
ment,  not  pensionable  under  our  act. 
but  so  far  as  the  teacher  is  concerned 
he  or  she  should  have  the  benefits  of 
our  act  and  should  be  required  to 
contribute.  The  Board's  problem  is  to 
determine  how  many  such  cases  there 
are  in  the  State  and  then  to  require 
membership  from  now  on  and  to  de¬ 
cide  what  should  be  done  about  past 
service  in  this  area. 

The  Board  hopes  to  have  this  ques¬ 
tion  settled  at  an  early  date. 


lUE  TlEAMMfORK 

you  oomV  see  ! 


When  you  look  at  a  freight  train  as  it  goes  by, 
you  are  likely  to  see  the  cars  of  many  different 
railroads.  But  you  won’t  see  the  teamwork  that 
makes  this  possible  —  teamwork  that  means  a  lot 
to  you.  For  without  it,  we  coi<ld  not  have  the  con¬ 
tinent-wide  commerce  which  enables  American 
producers  to  ship  to  distant  markets  and  gives  you 
a  wide  choice  in  the  things  you  buy. 


iiiiij 
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Typical  of  this  teamwork  is  the  standard 
coupler  with  which  any  car  or  locomotive 
of  any  railroad  can  be  coupled  to  cars  or 
locomotives  of  any  other  railroad.  These 
cars  roll  on  tracks  that  are  of  standard 
gauge  —  4  feet,  8)4  inches  between  rails. 


Another  good  example  of  railroad 
teamwork  is  the  fact  that  all  the  parts  of 
all  the  1,750,000  freight  cars  that  the 
railroads  own  are  so  standardized  that  re¬ 
pays  and  replacements  can  be  made  in 
any  railroad  shop  anywhere  in  the  country. 


Luld 


And  here's  another  striking  example 

of  railroad  teamwork.  When  necessary, 
railroads  in  every  part  of  the  country  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  great  freight  car  pool  which 
is  concentrated  in  the  wheat  belt  in  ad¬ 
vance  of  the  harvest.  -Then,  loaded  in 
freight  cars,  the  grain  starts  on  its  long 
journey  that  ends  when  you  pass  the 
bread  at  your  table. 
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Some  things  we  as  teachers  might  do 
as  a  result  of  the  facts  gathered  b> 
survey  and  research  in  other  schools. 


By  DR.  THOMAS  E.  ROBINSON,  President,  Glassboro  State  Teachers  College 


Does  Spelling  Count?  In  an  in¬ 
formal  survey  of  90  pupils  in  Grosse 
Point,  Illinois,  the  question  was  asked, 
“Are  you  concerned  about  spelling 
correctly  on  papers  where  you  know 
spelling  will  not  affect  your  grade?” 
Fifty  students  said  they  were;  40 
declared  that  they  neglected  spelling 
if  they  thought  it  was  not  being 
checked.  The  amount  of  spelling  skill 
possessed  hy  the  pupils  seemed  to 


make  a  difference  in  attitude.  Of  the 
best  spellers,  22  said  they  were  con¬ 
cerned  regardless  of  checking;  six 
said  no.  Among  the  average  spellers, 
23  said  yes;  14  said  no.  Only  five 
of  the  below-average  spellers  said  yes, 
while  20  said  no. 

In  your  school  do  all  teachers 
emphasize  the  importance  of  spell¬ 
ing,  or  is  only  the  teacher  of  Eng¬ 
lish  concerned?  Does  every  teacher 


ARE  YOUR  SAVINGS 


What  would  happen  to  your  sav¬ 
ings  if  you  were  the  victim  of  a 
sudden  illness  or  accident? 
Would  you  have  to  use  your  sav¬ 


policy  to  suit  your  needs.  You 
decide  the  amount  of  the 
monthly  benefit  you  want  to  re¬ 
ceive — up  to  $200.00.  You  decide 


ings  to  meet  hospital  expenses 
and  doctors’  bills?  Would  your 
income  continue  during  your  in¬ 
capacity? 

None  of  these  questions  need 
trouble  you.  You  can  protect 
your  savings  and  income  easily 
and  inexpensively  by  taking  out 
a  Teacher’s  Special  Policy,  de¬ 
signed  by  the  Teachers  Protec¬ 
tive  Mutual  to  give  you  com¬ 
plete  income  protection.  Specially 
adaptable,  you  can  “tailor”  the 


when  you  want  payments  to  be¬ 
gin — on  the  first  day,  if  you 
want  it.  And  you  can  pay  for  it 
whenever  you  want — annually, 
semi-annually,  or  quarterly.  And 
you  can  add  “riders”  to  get  in¬ 
creased  hospitalization  or  surgi¬ 
cal  benefits. 

Find  out  today  about  this  new 
kind  of  income  protection.  Mail 
us  this  coupon.  We’ll  send  you 
complete  information  immedi¬ 
ately! 


TEACHERS  PROTECTIVE  MUTUAL 

Life  Insurance  Company. ..Lancaster,  Pa. 
Non-AtsetMbU  Policiai 

COUPON _ 


Pleaae  teiHl  me  complete  information  on  TPM’s  Teacher's  Special  Policy. 

NAME  . 

ADDRESS  . 

CITY  . STATE  . 3 


know  what  his  colleagues  do  in 
respect  to  mispelled  words  in  writ¬ 
ten  work?  Is  a  school  policy,  to 
which  all  teachers  would  adhere, 
desirable?  Would  such  a  policy 
unfairly  affect  poor  spellers?  Is 
spelling  sufficiently  important  to  be 
a  matter  of  standards  in  all  de¬ 
partments  and  classes?  What,  in 
your  opinion,  should  your  faculty 
do  in  this  matter? 

Teaching  Meetings:  The  Phi 
Delta  Kappan  reports  that  evidence 
from  research  seems  to  indicate  that 
the  average  faculty  meeting  and  staff 
conference  are  operating  further  be¬ 
low  their  potentiality  level  than  is  the 
average  classroom.  Although  the 
faculty  meeting  has  acquired  some 
disfavor  as  an  in-service  medium, 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  it  must 
be  invigorated  rather  than  abandoned. 
The  most  effective  center  of  in-service 
training,  logically,  is  the  individual 
school  unit  where  problems  attacked 
have  special  pertinence. 

How  effective  are  your  faculty 
meetings  and  staff  conferences?  How 
many  regularly-scheduled  meetings 
are  held  each  month?  Are  the 
problems  vital  and  significant?  Are 
conclusions  reached,  and  do  they 
affect  the  instructional  life  of  the 
school?  How  much  do  teachers 
participate  in  their  planning  and 
operation?  Has  an  honest  attempt 
been  made  recently  to  evaluate  their 
effectiveness,  and  to  suggest  means 
of  improvement?  Do  you,  as  a 
teacher,  accept  the  faculty  meeting 
-  as  potentially  the  most  powerful  of 
all  in-service  instruments?  Do  you 
agree  that  the  present  low  status  of 
faculty  meetings  is  an  indictment 
against  the  teaching  profession 
which,  above  all  other  groups, 
should  possess  the  qualities  neces¬ 
sary  to  make  of  the  faculty  meeting 
an  effective  self-teaching  device? 

At  Home  with  a  Range:  Minne¬ 
sota’s  new  curriculum  bulletin  reports 
a  study  of  the  range  of  abilities  of 
pupils  entering  the  seventh  grade  in 
18  Minnesota  school  systems.  In  the 
typical  class  the  reading-ability  range 
is  more  than  8  years,  with  the  poorest 
leader  on  a  second-or-third  grade 
level  and  the  best  reader  on  a  tenth- 
or-eleventh  grade  level.  The  range  is 
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An  idea  we  hope  you  find  interesting  and  useful 


was  even  lower.  Forty  percent  of  the 
teachers  hadn’t  even  looked  at  a 
professional  book  during  the  month. 

If  children  learn  to  a  great 
extent  through  example,  is  it  likely 
that  pupils  will  improve  in  reading 
ability  and  use  of  reading  materials 
until  teachers  themselves  personally 
involve  themselves  in  reading?  How 
many  magazine  articles  on  educa¬ 
tion  have  you  read  this  month? 


Hew  many  professional  books? 
Does  your  school  make  it  easy  for 
you  to  pursue  such  reading?  Why 
do  faculties,  in  general,  do  so  little 
reading  of  a  professional  improve¬ 
ment  nature?  Do  you  agree  with 
this  conclusion  of  Simpson:  “Until 
teachers  make  reading  function  in 
the  facing  of  their  own  problems, 
it  is  unlikely  that  they  will  teach 
effective  reading  to  their  pupils”? 


7.3  years  in  American  History;  7.9 
years  in  elementary  science;  7.7  years 
in  geography;  and  8.6  years  in  litera¬ 
ture.  There  is  a  range  of  7  years  in 
spelling  ability,  7.7  years  in  word 
usage,  8.1  years  in  punctuation,  and 
7.2  years  in  capitalization.  The  nar¬ 
rowest  range  is  found  in  arithmetic, 
with  a  range  of  6.3  years  in  funda¬ 
mental  operations  and  6.6  years  in 
problem  solving.  The  study  reveals 
that  ability  grouping,  retardation  and 
acceleration  policies,  and  more  effec¬ 
tive  teaching  cannot  substantially  re¬ 
duce  the  heterogeneity  of  classes. 
Hence  the  logical  procedure  is  to 
organize  the  school  and  the  curriculum 
so  that  the  needs  of  individual  pupils 
can  be  met  in  heterogeneous  classes. 

Have  you  as  a  teacher  accepted 
the  implications  of  studies  such  as 
that  mentioned  above?  Or  are  you 
still  attempting  to  force  all  pupils 
in  your  class  to  meet  the  same 
standards  through  the  same  pro¬ 
cedures?  What  steps  have  you 
taken  in  your  methodology  and 
materials  to  meet  the  typical  eight- 
year  range  of  ability?  Do  you  at¬ 
tempt  to  keep  the  superior-ability 
child  progressing  at  his  potential 
rate,  as  well  as  the  low-ability 
pupil?  What  skills  have  you  had 
to  learn  to  enable  you  to  handle 
successfully  an  eight-year  range  in 
ability?  Do  you  carefully  examine 
the  causes  of  all  drop-outs  to  see 
whether  they  represent  failures  in 
vour  methodology? 

Pupils  Vs.  Teachers:  According 
to  Ray  Simpson’s  decade-old  study  in 
Clearing  House,  a  large  number  of 
high  school  pupils  are  being  taught 
by  teachers  with  less  reading  ability 
than  the  pupils  themselves  possess. 
The  scores  of  teachers  and  adminis¬ 
trators  in  a  large  school  system,  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  Iowa  Silent  Reading 
Advanced  Tests,  were  compared  with 
twelfth-grade  norms.  They  showed 
that  25  percent  of  the  twelfth-grade 
pupils  read  better  than  85  percent  of 
teachers  and  administrators.  In  fact. 
50  percent  of  the  pupils  read  better 
than  45  percent  of  their  instructors. 
Simpson  also  found  that  the  teachers 
■nd  administrators  made  limited  use 
of  the  reading  abilities  they  did 
possess.  About  66  percent  of  them 
spent  less  than  two  hours  a  month 
in  reading  professional  magazine  ar¬ 
ticles.  One  teacher  in  seven  spent 
no  time  at  all  with  such  materials. 
The  record  with  professional  books 


Pebble-Painting 


Hare’s  resourceful  project  that  helps  develop  appreciation  of 
form  and  its  relation  to  materials  of  expression.  It  gives  young  people  an 
understanding  through  experience  that  in  art  the  idea  of  expression 
is  related  to  the  function  and  form  of  the  materials. 


For  ages  where  projects 
need  a  practical  application, 
these  painted  pebbles  make 
novel  paperweights,  in- 
)  vitations,  place  cards, 
#  ^  or  desk  and  table  orna- 
ments.  If  light  in  weight, 
they  could  be  glued  to 
pin  and  earring  backs 
for  costume  jewelry. 


EVERYONf  enjoys  delicious  Wrigley's  Spearmint  Gum, 
The  lively  flavor  satisfies  yet  won't  hurt  mealtime  ^ 
appetite.  And,  the  pleasant  chewing  helps  keep  r' 

teeth  clean  and  bright.  Just  try  it  sometime  soon.  0 
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Princeton  Township 
Adopts  New  Pay  Guide 

Princeton  Township  teachers  were 
granted  a  S450  salary  increase  for  the 
coming  year  along  with  a  $300  jump 
in  minimum  and  maximum  salaries 
on  their  salary  guide.  In  addition  to 
the  $450  increase,  those  teachers  still 
not  on  the  new  salary  guide  will  be 
paid  an  adjustment  amount  of  one- 
fourth  of  the  amount  they  are  off- 
schedule. 

The  Board  abolished  the  non-de¬ 
gree  schedule  although  those  teachers 
without  bachelors  degrees  were  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  $450  pay  boost.  Tlie 
B.S.  schedule  is  now  $3000  to  $4950 
and  the  M.S.  schedule  ranges  from 
$3250  to  $5350  with  $150  increments 
in  each  schedule. 

The  Princeton  Township  Education 
Association  had  requested  increases 
in  the  salary  schedule  ranging  up  to 
$5400  for  a  B.S.  and  $5800  for  those 
on  the  M.S.  level.  Mrs.  Mary  Ballard 
was  chairman  of  the  salary  commit¬ 
tee. 


Hackettstown  recently  adopted  a 
new  schedule.  Minimums  are  $2500, 
$2600  (B.A.)  and  $2700,  and  maxi- 
mums  are  $2700,  $4000  and  $4200. 
The  schedule  calls  for  twelve  steps. 
Lewis  R.  Applegate,  NJEA  field 
representative,  worked  with  the  Hack- 
ettstown  teacher  organization. 


Readington,  in  Hunterdon  County, 
has  adopted  a  new  salary  guide  ef¬ 
fective  next  July.  It  contains  eight 
steps,  minimums  of  $2700,  $2800, 
and  $2900  (B.A.),  and  maximums  of 
$4000,  $4150,  and  $4300.  There  is  a 
four  year  adjustment  program,  up  to 
five  years  credit  for  service  outside 
the  district,  and  pro  /ision  of  ac¬ 
cumulating  sick  leave. 


Back  Easter  Seals 

An  appeal  is  again  being  made  to 
New  Jersey  educators  to  support  the 
1953  Easter  Seal  campaign  of  the 
New  Jersey  Society  for  Crippled 
Children  and  Adults.  The  campaign 
opens  March  5,  and  continues  through 
Easter  Sunday,  April  5.  Central  fig¬ 
ure  of  the  1953  seal  is  the  new  in¬ 
signia  of  the  Easter  Seal  Societies. 


Time  was  rolled  back  a  century  at 
Bayard  Street  School,  New  Bruns¬ 
wick  in  January.  This  building, 
where  NJEA  was  founded  in  1853,  is 
also  celebrating  a  centennial.  Its  doors 
were  opened  on  January  15,  1853. 

Most  appropriately  one  of  the  class¬ 
rooms  was  fitted  up — backless  benches 
and  all — as  a  classroom  of  100  jears 
ago.  Mrs.  Catherine  Langan  was  the 
teacher.  Tliere  was  a  pot-bellied 


Three  Teachers  Named 
To  Receive  Fellowships 

Three  New  Jersey  teachers  have 
been  named  recipients  of  the  first 
awards  by  the  Fund  for  the  Advance¬ 
ment  of  Education. 

They  are:  Josejjh  Lo  Bue.  Central 
High  School.  Trenton,  field  of  Lang¬ 
uages;  Esther  Standish  Neville,  Fort 
Lee  High  School,  field  of  English, 
Science  and  Math;  and  Lucille  Czes- 
lawa  Walters.  South  Side  High  School, 
Newark,  field  of  Health  and  Physical 
Education. 

The  fellowships,  averaging  approxi¬ 
mately  $5,275,  apiece,  constitute  the 
first  large-scale  program  of  this  type 
ever  established  for  high  school  teach¬ 
ers.  The  recipients  will  pursue  self- 
designed  programs  to  deepen  their 
liberal  education,  improve  teaching 
ability,  and  increase  their  effective¬ 
ness  as  members  of  their  school  sys¬ 
tems  and  communities. 


stove  and  a  dunce  in  the  corner.  An¬ 
other  classroom  gave  parents  the  op¬ 
portunity  to  compare  yesterday  and 
today.  Today  drew  a  heavy  vote,  even 
among  the  old  graduates,  including 
Charles  Van  Liew  who  attended  the 
school  70  years  ago. 

The  New  Brunswick  Sunday  Times 
marked  the  observance  by  a  detailed 
history  of  the  old  building  and  stories 
of  the  early  days  of  public  education 
in  the  city. 


NJEA  Birthplace  Turns  Clock  Back 
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CONFERENCE  SCHEDULES 
CRUISING  CLASSROOM 

The  tenth  Classroom  Teachers  Na¬ 
tional  Conference  will  be  held  aboard 
the  SS  Nuevo  Dominicano,  July  6-18, 
which  will  tour  the  West  Indies.  The 
conference  is  sponsored  by  the  NEA 
Department  of  Classroom  Teachers  in 
cooperation  with  NEA  Travel  Division 
and  Indiana  University.  Alice  Latta, 
president,  NEA  Department  of  Class¬ 
room  Teachers,  Hilda  Maehling,  ex¬ 
ecutive  secretary,  and  H.  B.  Allman, 
director  of  summer  session,  Indiana 
University,  will  act  as  directors. 

Days  spent  aboard  ship  will  include 
a  schedule  of  discussion  groups  on  or¬ 
ganization  and  instructional  prob¬ 
lems,  orientation  sessions  on  the 
social,  economic  and  educational 
background  of  the  Bahamas,  the 
Dominican  Republic.  Haiti  and  Cuba, 
and  recreation  and  relaxation. 

The  Department  of  Classroom 
Teachers  has  chartered  the  SS  Nuevo 
Dominicano  for  this  cruise  and  only 
conference  participants  will  be  aboard. 
The  cost  will  be  $304  to  $365  depend¬ 
ing  upon  boat  accommodations  de¬ 
sired.  This  fee  includes  full  expenses 
for  the  twelve-day  cruise — everything 
but  your  spending  money. 


Confer  on  Student  Teaching 
A  regional  conference  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  for  Student  Teaching  will  be 
held  at  the  Bradford  Hotel.  Boston 
on  .April  10-11.  It  covers  New  Eng¬ 
land,  New  York  and  New  Jersey. 
Among  the  speakers  will  be  Dr.  Ar- 
thura  Jane  Michael  of  Harvard,  Dr. 
•Margaret  Lindsey  of  TC,  and  Charles 
O.  Richter,  Newton,  Mass.,  Superin¬ 
tendent. 


CHRISTMAS  REALLY  FUN 
IN  ALLAMUCHY  SCHOOL 

Helen  R.  Johnson,  principal  of  the 
Allamuchy  School,  Allamuchy,  War¬ 
ren  County,  is  the  author  of  “Happy 
Memories  of  the  Yuletide  Season”  in 
the  January-February  issue  of  School 
Health  Education,  published  by  the 
New  Jersey  Tuberculosis  League.  Inc., 
Newark. 

The  story  describes  prepara¬ 
tions  for  Christmas  in  the  Alla¬ 
muchy  School,  which  involve  a  sur¬ 
vey  of  the  ill,  needy,  and  shut-ins  of 
the  area.  .After  a  pre-Christmas 
cookie-baking  session  in  the  school 
ovens,  under  adult  supervision,  and 
practice  sessions  on  caroling,  the  vari¬ 
ous  “committees”  set  off  in  the  town¬ 
ship  bus  to  present  their  gifts,  with 
vocal  accompaniment. 


LIKE  TODAY^S  SCHOOLS 

Grown-ups  like  today’s  education. 
That  is  a  natural  conclusion  from  two 
recent  surveys  by  Kenneth  Fink’s 
Princeton  Research  Service.  What  is 
more.  New  Jersey  people  like  today’s 
education  better  than  those  in  other 
parts  of  the  country. 

The  same  question  was  asked.  It 
was  Do  you  believe  that  school  chil¬ 
dren  today  are  being  taught  more 
useful  and  worthwhile  things  than 
were  children  20  years  ago,  or  less 
useful  and  less  worthwhile  things? 

In  New  Jersey  the  vote  was  3-1  for 
today’s  schools;  74  per  cent  of  those 
asked  replied  “more  useful  and  more 
worthwhile.”  The  negative  vote  was 
only  16%.  Over  the  nation  as  a  whole 
the  vote  was  slightly  lower  but  still 
decisive;  72%  said  “more;”  18%  said 
“less.” 

Today’s  schools  have  their  best 
friends  among  the  younger  age  group, 
the  people  with  high  school  and  col¬ 
lege  training,  and  in  the  larger  com¬ 
munities,  Older  groups,  rural  areas, 
and  those  with  grade  or  no  school¬ 
ing  are  least  convinced  of  their  vir¬ 
tues.  In  the  national  poll  schools 
found  the  fewest  friends  in  the  Rocky 
Mountain,  Pacific  area. 


It  is  impossible 
to  make  old  books  new 

but 

HOLDEN  BOOK  COVERS 


do  provide  a  means  of  keeping  new  books  from  quickly  growing 
old. 


Clean  books  are  as  essential  as  pure  drinking  water  and  pure 
air  in  the  classroom. 

THE  USE  . 


of  HOLDEN  COVERS 
SAVES  BOOKS  AND  DOLLARS! 


SAMPLES  FREE 

Holden  Patent  Book  Cover  Company,  Springfield,  Massachusetts 
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Outstandingly  Successful  Texts 
in  English  and  Literature  •  •  . 

ENGLISH  •  Second  Edition 

Stoddard.  Bailey,  and  Lewis 

Grades  3-8  *  Textbooks  *  Workbooks  •  Guides  *  Keys 

This  entire  series  is  built  on  the  principle  of  adequate 
initial  presentation  and  well-planned  maintenance  of  all 
language  skills.  It  is  the  first  English  series  to  have  a 
vocabulary  so  carefully  controlled  that  each  child  can  actually 
read  all  of  the  text  material. 

ENGLISH 

Stoddard.  Bailey.  Lewis,  and  McPherson 

Grades  9-12  •  Textbooks  *  Workbooks  *  Guides  and  Keys 
These  books  are  written  in  a  style  which  is  lively,  interest¬ 
ing,  and  encouraging — conducive  to  the  keenest  student 
interest.  They  take  into  account  all  the  oral  and  written 
uses  of  the  English  language. 

The  Mastery  of  Reading 

American 

Book 

Company 

5S  PIftk  Ave.. 

New  YorkS,N.Y 

Bailey  and  Leavell 

Grades  7-12  *  Textbooks  *  Study  Books  *  Guides 

Here  is  a  literature  series  that  encourages  young  people 
to  find  in  reading  an  ever-increasing  source  of  pleasure. 

As  to  choice  of  materials,  the  best  of  the  old  and  the 
best  of  the  new  are  included.  A  comprehensive  program 
for  teaching  reading  skills  extends  throughout  the  series. 

THERE  IS  NO  MASTERY  OF  ARITHMETIC 

WITHOUT  UNDERSTANDING 

And  understanding  is  what  we’re  after 

in  THE  ROW-PETERSON  ARITHMETIC  PROGRAM  . . . 

an  understanding  that  can  only  he  developed  through 

V  s  special  study  of  groups— develops  understanding  of  the 
processes  involved  in  the  addition,  subtraction,  multiplication, 
and  division  of  numbers 

V  a  special  study  of  ten  as  a  separate  group  for  computations 
with  teens  and  tens 

V  A  superior  presentation  of  fractions 

V  problem-solving  activities  that  extend  number  thinking  to 
everyday  situations 

V  a  planned  testing  program  that  evaluates  pupil  progress 

V  maintenance  activities  that  integrate  with  each  new  process 
the  pupil  learns 

V  specially  prepared  number  stories  that  motivate  and  enrich 
understanding 

V  Workbooks  requiring  only  minimum  supervision. 

For  fall  details  on 

THE  ROW-PETERSON  ARITHMETIC  PROGRAM,  Grades  I  through  8 

write  to: 

EVANSTON.  ILL  White  Plains.  N.  Y. 


j^eterdon  and  C^i 


ompan^ 


They  TEACH  ’Em 
and  FEED  ’Em 

Student  cashiers,  collectors,  host¬ 
esses,  busboys,  waitresses  and  patrol¬ 
men  staff  the  cafeteria  of  Newark’s 
Wilson  Avenue  school.  The  results 
are  more  efficient  handling  of  the 
lunch  hour  problem  and  a  lot  of  prac¬ 
tical  teaching-learning  going  on,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Joseph  Schreiber,  princi¬ 
pal. 

Like  many  other  school  situations 
the  program  grew  out  of  a  problem 
—  how  to  feed  students  when  the 
physical  layout  of  the  cafeteria  in¬ 
volved  three  dining  rooms  and  a  sep¬ 
arate  kitchen.  Three  sections  were  set 
up,  one  for  each  dining  room,  divided 
into  primary,  middle,  and  upper 
grades. 

Primary  students  begin  lunch  at 
11:40  and  find  their  places  set  up  by 
the  waitresses  and  the  food  already 
placed  by  cafeteria  women.  The  tables 
each  have  seven  pupils  and  a  hostess. 
Two  minutes  later  middle  graders 
start  forming  at  the  steam  table  and 
carry  their  lunches  into  the  second 
room.  The  upper  graders  arrive  in 
another  three  minutes  and  pass  to  the 
third  dining  room.  Both  older  groups 
return  trays  and  dishes  to  tables  where 
washing  preparations  are  made. 

Each  day  eight  boys  and  girls  get 
a  practical  arithmetic  lesson,  acting  as 
cashiers  and  collectors,  in  four  teams, 
one  for  each  lunch  group,  with  the 
fourth  team  balancing  dailv  collec¬ 
tions  and  preparing  a  bank  deposit. 

Before  9  each  morning  one  collec¬ 
tor  from  each  team  collects  lunch 
money  from  his  assigned  group.  Later 
the  collector  and  cashier  check  the 
collection  and  fill  out  a  record,  with 
others  from  each  group  making  up 
the  final  balance  and  the  hank  deposit. 
A  report  on  number  of  meals  re¬ 
quest^  goes  to  the  cafeteria  manager. 
Keeping  track  of  the  approximately 
A50  each  day  involves  arithmetic, 
bookkeeping,  accuracv  and  responsi- 
bilitv  for  the  students. 

Waitresses  are  a  group  of  six  girls 
from  the  7th  and  8th  grades,  '^ey 
serve  the  primary  group,  collect 
tickets,  seat  children,  aid  the  teacher 
in  charge  and  clean  the  tables,  all 
involving  practical  learning.  Busboys, 
serving  voluntarily,  scrape  and  stack 
dishes  and  prepare  them  for  washing. 

Hostesses  for  the  primary  grade 
tables  are  older  girls  who  make  cer¬ 
tain  that  their  charges  are  taking  time 
to  eat  and  learning  proper  table  be¬ 
havior.  The  result  is  better  training 
for  all  children  involved  and  less 
burden  on  a  faculty  member  who 
formerly  had  to  keep  order  over  some 
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5()  to  60  squirming  charges. 

Teacher  responsibility  is  divided 
at  noon,  one  taking  charge  of  the 
primary  room  and  another  of  the  two 
upper  grade  room.s.  Each  teacher 
serves  about  once  every  three  weeks. 
Noontime  movies  round  out  the  lunch 
period  on  rainy  days. 

The  entire  program  is  an  overall 
training  situation  that  results  in  good 
social  training  and  an  appreciation  of 
responsibility.  On  the  Advisory  Com¬ 
mittee  are  George  A.  Coughlin,  and 
David  Wurm,  with  Marguerite  Olo- 
han.  as  adviser  to  the  hostesses. 


Future  Teachers  Plan 
May  Workshop  Weekend 

New  Jersey  Future  Teachers  are 
planning  a  Spring  FTA  Workshop  at 
the  State  Conservation  Camp  May 
8-10.  Included  in  the  program  are 
discussions  of  Attacks  on  Elducation, 
School  Public  Relations,  Moral  and 
Spiritual  Values,  and  Teacher  Re¬ 
cruitment.  State  Aid  and  the  NJEA 
Centennial  will  also  find  spots  on  the 
program,  with  Panzer  and  Trenton 
STC  in  charge  of  evening  recreation. 
John  Ciubilato  of  Trenton  STC  is 
chairman  of  the  program  committee. 
Ida  M.  Briscoe  is  President  of  the 
FTA  College  chapters.  Cost  of  the 
weekend  workshop  will  be  $8  per  per¬ 
son,  including  six  meals. 

The  Teacher  and  Professional 
Organizations  is  the  title  of  a  new 
supplementary  text  for  use  in  profes¬ 
sional  orientation  phases  of  teacher- 
education  programs.  It  was  prepared 
under  the  joint  sponsorship  of  State 
Association  Secretaries  and  the  Na¬ 
tional  Commission  on  Teacher  Educa¬ 
tion.  It  is  designed  to  provide 
instruction  in  the  history,  objectives, 
work  accomplishments  of  teacher  or¬ 
ganizations.  It  costs  a  dollar  a  copy 
and  is  available  from  NEA  or  NJEA. 


About  HELPS 

“HELPS  for  Teachers  of  the  For¬ 
eign  Born”  is  a  new  publication  edited 
and  distributed  by  the  Committee  for 
the  Foreign  Born  of  The  Adult  Ed¬ 
ucation  Association  of  the  U.  S.  A. 
“HELPS”  will  serve  as  a  clearing¬ 
house  of  information,  list  new  ma¬ 
terials,  discuss  new  methods,  list 
legislative  changes,  discuss  new  legis¬ 
lation,  and  answer  your  questions. 

There  will  be  four  issues  a  year 
for  a  subscription  price  of  $1.00  a 
year.  Send  your  name  and  address, 
along  with  a  dollar,  to:  “HELPS” 
A.E.A.  Committee  for  the  Foreign 
Born,  1201  Sixteenth  Street,  N.W. 
Washington  6,  D.  C. 


THREE  NOTABLE  SERIES 

The  Ginn  Basic  Readers 

A  complete  series  for  Grades  1-8  that  exemplifies  the  best 
methods  of  learning  and  teaching  reading  .^nd  provides  for 
the  needs  of  all  children.  The  books  are  fascinating  to  read, 
handsomely  illustrated,  and  have  a  carefully  controlled  vocabu¬ 
lary.  Series  includes  readiness  books,  primers,  readers,  work¬ 
books,  tests  and  teachers’  manuals. 

Our  Sinfting  World 

This  series  for  kindergarten  through  Grade  6  uses  children’s 
spontaneous  musical  activities  as  a  starting  point  and  goes 
on  with  songs,  rhythms,  musical  games  and  playing  simple 
instruments  to  develop  musical  abilities.  Records,  piano  ac¬ 
companiments  and  teaching  suggestions  available. 

Tieg8>Adam8  Social  Studies  Series 

A  basic  program  for  teaching  history,  geography  and  civics 
to  Grades  1-9.  The  books  help  develop  social  attitudes  and 
behavior  necessary  for  effective  participation  in  our  democracy. 
The  series  interweaves  geography  and  history  to  make  today's 
conditions  meaningful  to  children. 

Please  Ask  for  Descriptive  Circulars 

GINN  AND  COMPANY 

72  Fifth  Avenue  New  York  11 


Planning  a  Real  Easter  Vacation? 

YOU  CAN  GET  EXTRA  MONEY  FROM 
YOUR  LOCAL  TEACHERS  CREDIT  UNION 

Atlantic  County  Teachers  Credit  Union,  Senior  High  School,  Atlantic  City 

Bayonne  Teachers  Credit  Union,  Senior  High  School,  Bayonne 

Camden  Teachers  Civil  Service  Credit  Union,  10  N.  Sixth  St.,  Camden 

Cape  May  County  Teachers  Qedit  Union,  c/o  County  Supt.,  Cape  May  Court  House 

Central  Bergen  Teachers  Qedit  Union,  Union  St.  School,  Hackensack 

Cumberland  Teachers  Credit  Union,  R.  D.  No.  3,  Oak  Ridge,  Vineland 

East  Bergen  Teachers  Qedit  Union,  293  Sunset  Ave.,  Englewood 

Essex  County  Teachers  Credit  Union,  Board  of  Education  Building,  Bloomfield 

Garfield  Teachers  Credit  Union,  High  School,  Garfield 

Hoboken  School  Employees  Qedit  Union,  Demarest  High  School,  Hoboken 

Hudson  Cty.  School  Employees  Federal  Qedit  Union,  180  Columbia  Ave.,  Jersey  Qty 

Mercer  County  Teachers  Credit  Union,  Hamilton  Twp.  High  School,  Trenton  10 

Monmouth  County  Teachers  Credit  Union,  313  Bond  St.,  Asbury  Park 

Morris  County  Teachers  Credit  Union,  High  School,  Morristown 

NewaHc  Teachers  Qedit  Union,  East  Side  High  School,  Newark* 

Northern  Middlesex  Teachers  Credit  Union,  1201  Landsdowne  Terrace,  Plainfield 
Passaic  County  Teachers  Qedit  Union,  Room  302,  64  Hamilton  St.,  Paterson 
Somerset  County  Teachers  Credit  Union,  Somerville  High  School,  Somerville 
Southern  Middlesex  Teachers  Qedit  Umon,  Junior  High  School,  New  Brunswick 
Teaneck  School  Employees  Credit  Union,  High  School.  Teaneck 
Trenton  Teachers  Qedit  Union,  Trenton  High  School,  Trenton 
Union  County  Teachers  Qedit  Union,  16  Lincoln  Ave.,  Roselle  Park 
Warren  County  Teachers  Credit  Union,  119  High  St.,  Hackettstown 
West  Hudson  Teachers  Credit  UUnion.  1043  Fairview  Place,  Hillside 
West  Orange  Teachers  Credit  Union,  1043  Fairview  Place,  Hillside 

*  All  except  *  are  federal  credit  unions. 
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Outstanding  elementary  programs 

MAKING  SURE  OF  ARITHMETIC 

grades  1  through  8 

WORD  POWER  THROUGH  SPELLING 

grades  2  through  8 

LEARNING  TO  READ 

grades  1  through  3 

STORIES  TO  REMEMBER 

grades  4  through  6 

MAN  IN  HIS  WORLD 

grades  4  through  7 

NEW  MUSIC  HORIZONS 

Kindergarten  trrough  grade  8 

Representatives'.  William  B.  McKnight,  Theodore  R.  Rodgers 

SILVER  BURDETT  COMPANY 

45  East  17th  Street,  New  York  3,  New  York 


Department  Heads  Plan  ji 

To  Discuss  Enrollments  ; 

How  Can  We  Prepare  for  the  In¬ 
creasing  Enrollments?  will  be  the 
theme  of  the  spring  meeting  of  the 
Association  of  Secondary  School  De¬ 
partment  Heads,  Saturday,  March  14, 
at  10,  in  Newark  State  Teachers  Col- 
lege. 

A  panel  will  find  Bertha  Lawrence, 
Trenton  STC,  discussing  “How  the 
Teachers  College  Works  with  the  De¬ 
partment  Head;”  Supt.  Maurice  W.  | 
Rowland.  New  Brunswick,  speaking 
on  “How  the  Superintendent  Works 
with  the  Department  Head”;  Princi¬ 
pal  Charles  L.  Steel,  Jr.,  Teaneck, 
talking  on  “The  Principal  and  Work 
with  the  Department  Head”;  while 
Dr.  Ablett  H.  Flury,  Asst.  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Elducation,  will  discuss  the 
State  Department’s  work  with  De¬ 
partment  Heads.  Reba  Elaton.  English 
department  head  and  vice  principal 
of  Passaic  High  School,  will  be  mod-  I 
erator. 

Officers  of  the  organization  are 
Reva  M.  Vanderbilt,  president.  Tea- 
neck;  Margaret  B.  Bender,  Clifton, 
vice-president;  Alda  E.  Liddle,  secre¬ 
tary,  Morristown;  George  Seeley,  j 
treasurer.  Long  Branch;  and  George 
W.  Garthwaite,  past  president,  Plai  ‘ 
field.  ' 


Two  New  Social  Studies  Texts 

for  the  Modern  High  School... 


GOVERNMENT  IN 
THE  UNITED  STATES 

by  HICK  •  SMITH 

A  new,  1953  American  government  text.  Shows 
the  structure  and  functions  of  our  national, 
state,  and  local  governmenu.  Develops  respect 
for  and  a  determination  to  maintain  our  form 
of  government. 


MAN’S  ACHIEVEMENTS 
THROUGH  THE  AGES 

by  HABBERTON  •  ROTH 

A  new  world  history  text  which  can  be  read  and 
understood.  Events  and  relationships  between 
various  events  are  carried  through  a  logical  se- 

auential  development,  with  emphasis  placed  on 
le  growth  and  achievements  of  man. 
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Study  Anti-Education  Groups 
“Forces  Affecting  American  Eldv  j 
cation”  is  the  1953  yearbook  of  the  ^ 
Association  for  Supervision  and  Cur¬ 
riculum  Development.  Authors  of 
this  publication  have  undertaken  the 
major  assignment  of  analyzing  son 
of  the  influences  which  affect  educ. 
tion  today.  The  yearbook  also  pre 
sents  an  objective  summary  of  the 
many  groups  working  “for”  or 
“against”  education.  Among  topics 
treated  are  The  Task  of  the  Educa¬ 
tor;  The  Culture  Affecting  Education; 
Groups  Affecting  Education;  Com¬ 
munication  Affecting  Education;  Re¬ 
search  Affecting  Education,  and  The 
People  and  Their  Schools. 


Guidance  Center  Grant 

Mercer  County  freeholders  have 
granted  $30,000  to  the  County  Child 
Guidance  Center.  The  Center  operates 
a  mental  health  clinic  to  detect  mental 
disorders,  particularly  in  children, 
when  preventive  treatment  may  save 
them  from  later  institutional  care. 

Under  former  allotments  the  agen¬ 
cy  limited  diagnosis  and  partial  treat¬ 
ment  to  children  from  3  to  12  years 
only.  With  the  added  appropriation 
plans  call  for  inclusion  of  children 
up  to  17  years,  in  the  guidance  pro¬ 
gram. 
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SCHOOL  BUILDING  SURVEY 
WILL  STUDY  FACILITIES 

A  sur\'ey  of  school  building  facili¬ 
ties  in  all  of  the  districts  of  New  Jer¬ 
sey  will  be  carried  out  under  the  di¬ 
rection  of  the  State  Department  of 
Education,  according  to  Commission¬ 
er  of  Education  Frederick  M.  Rau- 
binger.  The  survey  will  be  designed 
to  inventory  existing  facilities,  to  de¬ 
termine  the  need  for  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  additional  facilities  in  rela¬ 
tionship  to  a  shifting  distribution  of 
school  population,  and  to  study  the 
adequacy  of  State  and  local  resources 
available  to  meet  future  school  build¬ 
ing  requirements. 

Joseph  E.  Clayton,  County  Super¬ 
intendent  of  Schools  of  Monmouth 
County,  will  organize  and  direct  the 
survey.  He  has  been  released  from 
his  duties  in  Monmouth  County  for 
a  period  of  time  in  order  to  carry  out 
this  assignment.  His  duties  there  will 
he  assigned  to  other  staff  members. 

Under  Public  Law  815,  the  Federal 
Government,  through  the  United 
States  Office  of  Education,  made 
available  to  the  several  states  a  sum 
of  three  million  dollars  to  finance 
school  building  service.  This  fund  was 
allotted  to  the  states  on  a  matching 
.(basis.  New  Jersey’s  share  is  $77,560. 
I'his  amount  will  be  matched  in  part 
by  State  funds  and  in  part  by  the 
services  of  members  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Education  who  will  assist  in 
Vhe  survey. 

Department  to  Study 
^Education  of  Handicapped 
ti  The  State  Department  is  preparing 
.|o  study  the  program  for  the  educa- 
-tion  of  the  handicapped  in  New  Jersey. 
Charles  Jochem,  Superintendent  of 
the  New  Jersey  School  for  the  Deaf, 
will  direct  the  study.  The  committee 
will  be  headed  by  Joseph  E.  Clayton. 
On  it  will  be  Dr.  Wilson  G.  Guthrie, 
Anne  S.  Hopf>ock,  Mr.  Jochem,  Dr. 
M.  Elizabeth  Kelly,  Dr.  Paul  Loser, 
and  Dr.  Eugene  G.  Wilkins." 

The  group  will  survey  the  State  to 
find  the  number  of  handicapp)ed  chil¬ 
dren  and  the  kinds  of  handicaps.  It 
also  exp)ect8  to  discover  where  the 
needs  of  the  handicapp)ed  are  being 
met  and  where  they  are  not.  Even¬ 
tually,  Commissioner  Frederick  M. 
Raubinger  hopies  for  recommendations 
which  will  strengthen  this  field  of 
education. 

The  Stanley  Bowmar  Co.  (513  W. 
166th  St.,  New  York  32)  has  issued 
a  new  educational  catalogue  supple¬ 
ment  on  new  filmstrips,  record  groups, 
and  a  complete  phonograph  record 
storage  and  filing  system. 


WE  GIVE  YOU  SIX 
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six  important  reasons  why 

THE  NEW  ALICE  AND  JERRY  BASIC 
READING  PROGRAM 

continues  to  set  the  pace  in  elementary  reading: 

1.  It  provides  pupils  with  improved  child-experience  stories  in 
which  every  character  "comes  to  life." 

2.  It  features  a  gradual  and  logical  introduction  of  new  words 
and  clear-cut  lessons  on  word  meanings  and  word  usage. 

3.  It  offers  comprehensive  Reading  Readiness  techniques  for 
beginners. 

4.  It  provides  for  individual  differences  through  the  use  of 
separate  teaching  p>lans  for  superior,  average,  and  immature 
grouf>s. 

5.  It  offers  the  latest  in  Workbooks  (including  Vocabulary 
Workbooks  for  immature  groups). 

6.  It  facilitates  reading  comprehension  through  such  aids  as 
Reading  Readiness  Picture  Cards;  Rebus,  Word,  Phrase, 
Sentence  Cards;  Big  Pictures;  Sight  Vocabulary  Word 
Cards;  Integrated  Textfilms. 

For  full  details,  write  to: 

EVANSTON.  ILL.  White  Plains,  N.  Y. 
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Scribners  offer 


you 


a  new  four-year  program  of  mathematics 
for  the  high  schools 

FUNCTIONAL  MATHEMATICS 

COMBINING  ALGEBRA,  ARITHMETIC,  GEOMETRY, 
TRIGONOMETRY 

Courses  One,  Two,*  Three,*  Four 
for  Grades  9,  10,  11,  12 

by  WiLUAM  A.  Gager,  Franklin  W.  Kokomoor,  Carl  N,  Shuster, 
Mildred  H.  Mahood,  Charlotte  Carlton,  and  Lilla  Lyle 

*fn  preparation — will  be  published  soon 

This  new  series  is  designed  to  provide  an  integrated  program  of  mathe¬ 
matics  for  all  high  school  students.  Combining  the  h^t  features  of 
sequential  mathematics  with  producer  and  cimsumer  mathematics,  this 
continuous,  closely  integrated  fom  ' '‘'•r  course  for  today’s  varied 
student  population  utilizes  mathemalicp)  problems  that  occur  in  every¬ 
day  life.  FUNCTIONAL  MATHENiAllCS  provides  effective  training 
in  mathematics  for  successful  everyday  living  as  well  as  for  future 
professional  needs. 

CHARLES  SCRffiNER’S  SONS 

S97  Fifth  A-remue.  New  York  17,  New  York 

Chicago  5  Atlanta  3  Dallas  1  San  Francisco  5 
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MATERIAL! 


H^r*  it  the  latest  list  of  booklets  pre¬ 
pared  by  the  makers  of  MODESS  and 
designed  to  help  you  teach  that  delicate 
subject .  . .  menstrual  hygiene. 


1.  ''Solly  and  Mary  and  Kat« 
wondered,"  a  simple  introduction  to 
the  subject  of  menstruation  for  pre-teen 
girls,  is  clearly  and  tactfully  written. 


2.  "Growing  Up  and  Liking  It," 

a  brightly  illustrated  booklet  for -teen¬ 
age  girls,  discusses  menstruation  and 
offers  helpful  advice  on  health,  poise 
and  grooming. 

3.  "H’s  So  Much  Easier  When  You 
Know,"  a  booklet  intende<l  for  fully 
matured  girls,  gives  detailed  informa¬ 
tion  about  using  tampons  for  sanitary 
protection. 

You  may  order  as  many  copies  of 
these  booklets  as  you  wish  .  .  .  abso¬ 
lutely  free!  Write  Anne  Shelby,  Edu¬ 
cational  Director,  Personal  Products 
G>rp.,  Box  U-3.  Milltown,  N.  J.  or  mail 
coupon  below. 


Anne  Shelby,  Personal  Products  Corp. 
box  536e-3,  Milltown,  N.  J. 

Please  send  me: 

r~1  booklets  “Salljr  and  Mary  and  Kate 
Wondered” 

l~l  booklets  ‘'Growing  Up  and  Liking  It” 

I  1  booklets  “It’s  So  Much  Easier  When 
You  Know” 


Nome. 


(please  print) 


Address. 

City _ 


.State. 


(Oa«r  goi>d  only  ia  U.  S.  A.) 


ESSEX  PRINCIPALS  MEET 

The  mid-winter  conference  of  the 
Elssex  County  Elementary  School  Prin¬ 
cipals’  Association  had  as  its  theme: 
The  Child  in  the  Middle  Grades.  Site 
of  the  session  was  Newark  STC; 
scheduled  date  was  February  10. 

The  morning  session  heard  Eleanor 
Noyes,  West  Orange  elementary  sup¬ 
ervisor,  discuss  Characteristics  of  the 
Middle  Grade  Child.  In  the  afternoon 
Dr.  Howard  Lane,  New  York  Univers¬ 
ity,  spoke  on  Child  Development 
Relative  to  the  Curriculum  in  the 
Middle  Grades.  A  question  period 
followed,  with  Dr.  Lane,  Miss  Noyes, 
and  Essex  County  superintendent 
Frank  Stover  taking  part. 


In  the  last  six  months  of  1952  more 
than  6,(XX)  people  viewed  films 
placed  with  the  New  Jersey  State  Mu¬ 
seum  by  the  New  Jersey  Education 
Association.  There  are  six  such  films: 
Feeling  of  Rejection.  Life  with  Jun¬ 
ior,  Make  Way  for  Youth.  Pop  Rings 
the  Bell,  Sixth  Chair,  and  What 
Greater  Gift.  Life  with  Junior  was 
the  most  popular,  but  the  last-named, 
new  this  year,  bids  fair  to  take  first 
place  during  the  next  few  months. 
These  films,  especially  suitable  for 
PTA  and  citizen  meetings,  can  be 
booked  through  the  State  Museum. 


Glen  Ridge  High  School  is  the 
scene  of  a  13-week  lecture  demon¬ 
stration  course  for  high  school  science 
teachers  in  the  use  of  radioisotopes. 
The  course  is  sponsored  by  the  Glen 
Ridge  Board  in  cooperation  with  the 
U.  S.  Atomic  Energy  Commission. 
Each  meeting  will  be  led  by  a  dis¬ 
tinguished  scientist  in  a  particular 
field  of  the  general  subject.  The  ses¬ 
sions  are  open  to  all  Essex  County 
science  teachers. 

Before  his  inauguration,  four  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  the  National  Education 
Association  spent  a  half-hour  with 
President  Eisenhower  on  school 
problems.  They  asked  that  he  appoint 
a  national  commission  to  study  the 
needs  of  the  schools  and  that  he  urge 
Congress  to  renew  Public  Law  815, 
which  provides  for  federal  aid  to 
school  construction  in  defense-con¬ 
gested  areas. 

Mrs.  Jean  Parnes  Medes  of  New¬ 
ark  is  the  President  and  Margaret  C. 
McCormack  of  Somerville  is  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  New  Jersey  Audio  Visual 
Education  Association  this  year.  The 
.Association  has  already  planned  its 
May  meeting  and  is  considering  sev¬ 
eral  special  events  for  the  November 
convention. 


March 

Orcltids  to  ,,  , 

William  H.  Mason,  Jr.,  Morris 
County  Superintendent,  to  whom  the 
Morristown  Daily  Record  recently 
paid  editorial  tribute.  The  Record 
said:  “The  office  of  county  superin¬ 
tendent  of  schools  requires  a  man  with 
a  sound  knowledge  of  educational 
affairs;  an  administrator  capable  of 
over-seeing  an  operation  in  nearly 
two-score  communities  involving  over 
a  thousand  teachers  and  many  times 
that  many  school  children;  a  tactful 
leader  who  will  leave  no  stone  un¬ 
turned  to  see  that  the  task  at  hand  is 
satisfactorily  done.”  It  concluded  that 
Mr.  Mason  meets  those  specifications. 

Livingston,  where  Superintendent 
J.  Harvey  Shue.  and  his  teachers  de¬ 
vised  a  jet-propelled  school  coarse 
for  100  adults  invited  to  take  part  in 
a  faculty  meeting.  By  careful  plan¬ 
ning  the  visitors  were  given  an  over¬ 
all  view  of  the  schools — from  Kinder¬ 
garten  through  Grade  IX — in  less  than 
two  hours.  In  groups  of  25-30,  they 
spent  about  20  minutes  in  typical 
primary,  grammar,  and  junior  high 
school  classes,  where  special  displays, 
talks,  and  work  had  been  arranged. 
Elspecially  valuable  was  the  care  in 
pointing  conclusions,  such  as  the  em¬ 
phasis  on  the  3R’8,  the  value  of 
special  equipment,  the  significance  of 
the  course  of  study,  and  the  special 
planning  of  the  school  for  Livingston. 


And  a  upecial  orchid  to  Sampson  G. 
Smith,  Somerael  County  Suporintend- 
ent,  who  is  the  president,  this  year, 
of  the  Division  of  County  and  Rural 
Superintendents  of  the  NEA’s  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Rural  E^ducation. 


A.  Russell  Knighty  superintendent 
of  Delaware  Township  schools,  who 
was  the  honored  guest  at  a  dinner 
Feb.  4,  given  by  teachers  in  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  his  25  years  of  service  with 
the  Delaware  Township  schools. 

Superintendent  Knight,  a  member 
of  the  NJEA  Legislative  Committee, 
is  also  affiliated  with  the  Schoolmas¬ 
ters’  Club,  the  American  Association 
of  School  Administrators,  and  num¬ 
erous  other  local,  county,  and  state 
organizations. 
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ASCD  Plans  Session 

In  Rutgers  Commons 
Prelbn  inary  plans  have  been  made 
for  the  Sixth  Annual  Spring  Confer¬ 
ence  of  the  New  Jersey  Unit,  Associa¬ 
tion  for  Supervision  and  Curriculum 
Development,  in  Rutgers  Conunons, 
New  Brunswick,  Saturday,  April  25, 
from  9  to  4.  This  year  the  planning 
committee  expects  to  organize  the 
conference  around  some  of  the  more 
basic  and  more  persistent  curriculum 
problems  with  the  hope  of  getting  at 
real  specifics.  There  are  plans  for 
presentations  by  outstanding  speak¬ 
ers,  luncheon,  discussion  groups,  and 
an  informal  coffee  hour.  The  discus¬ 
sion  groups  will  probably  be  of  three 
types:  (11  Fact  Groups  composed  of 
individuals  interested  in  obtaining 
facts  about  some  specific  problem 
from  panels  of  experts;  (2)  Informa¬ 
tion  Groups  to  be  composed  of  those 
who  want  an  opportunity  to  exchange 
information  with  others  having  com¬ 
mon  problems;  (3)  Work  Groups 
composed  of  teams  from  several  dis¬ 
tricts  who  are  concerned  with  the 
solution  of  a  specific  problem. 

Further  information  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  from  George  C.  Seville,  134 
Newcomb  Road,  Tenafly. 

Education  Office  Reports  On 
Facilities,  Health,  Teaching 

Three  current  reports  of  the  U.  S. 
Office  of  Education  discuss,  respec¬ 
tively,  School  Facilities,  Health  Serv¬ 
ice  and  Teaching  Practices. 

On  School  Facilities,  the  report  es¬ 
timates  that  children  in  the  nation 
now  require  325.280  additional  in¬ 
struction  rooms.  But  States  and  local 
communities  have  money  to  build  only 
about  half  this  number.  Noting  that 
the  shortage  cannot  be  met  in  1953, 
the  Office  of  Education  calls  for  im¬ 
proved  financing  practices  based  on 
a  broadened  tax  base  to  provide  the 
needed  facilities. 

The  report  on  Health  Service  finds 
that  at  least  one  medical  and  one 
dental  examination  is  provided  by 
nearly  all  school  systems  in  cities  of 
2,500  population  or  more.  It  also  re¬ 
veals  for  the  first  time  that  a  large 
number  of  children  receive  sodium 
fluoride  treatment  for  teeth. 

Promising  elementary  school  prac¬ 
tices  are  described  in  the  bulletin 
Schools  at  Work  in  48  States. 

The  development  of  measuring  de- 
vides  from  the  time  of  Noah  to  today 
is  traced  in  a  new  free  booklet  is¬ 
sued  by  General  Motors.'  It  is  “Pre¬ 
cision — A  Measure  of  Progress”  and 
is  available,  in  limited  quantities, 
from  GM’s  Educational  Relations  Ac¬ 
tivity,  Detroit  2,  Mich. 


Science  Department  Head 

Designs  Teaching  Aid 

Dr.  Tunis  Baker,  head  of  the 
Science  Department  at  Paterson  State 
Teachers  College,  has  designed  a  new 
teaching  aid  in  science  for  teachers  in 
elementary  and  junior  high  schools. 

The  set  consists  of  a  packet  of 
more  than  150  easy-to-perform  science 
experiments  printed  on  separate  4x6 
filing  cards  which  are  packaged  in 
an  attractive  durable,  expansion-type 
envelope.  The  Baker  Science  Packet, 
as  it  is  called,  covers  11  different  sub¬ 
jects  or  units:  aviation,  magnets,  elec¬ 
tricity,  weather,  heat,  water,  simple 
machines,  chemistry,  sound,  and  light. 
Each  card  lists  all  the  material  needed 
for  the  experiment,  a  set  of  easy-to- 
follow  directions,  an  explanation  of 
the  principle  involved  and  a  simple 
line  drawing  illustrating  the  proced¬ 
ure. 

The  packets  are  published  by 
BAKER  SCIENCE  PACKETS,  42 
Carolin  Road,  Upper  Montclair,  N.  j. 
and  sell  for  $3.00  plus  20c  postage 
for  single  packets. 


Defend  UN  Teaching 

The  Educational  Policies  Commis¬ 
sion  has  come  to  the  defense  of  teach¬ 
ers  under  fire  for  teaching  about  the 
United  Nations  and  UNESCO.  In  a 
policy  statement  issued  in  December 
1952,  the  Commission,  which  includes 
educators  and  lay-leaders,  criticized 
the  critics,  saying: 

“Some  Americans  do  not  accept  the 
prevailing  view  that  the  United  States 
will  be  a  safer  and  more  prosperous 
nation  if  it  cooperates  with  other  na¬ 
tions  than  if  it  tries  to  stand  alone.  .  . 
However,  those  who  would  have  the 
schools  suppress  the  facts  of  history 
as  they  relate  to  the  UN  and  UNESCO 
or  would  have  the  schools  teach  a  par¬ 
ticular  point  of  view  about  these  or¬ 
ganizations  are  in  a  position  that  is 
indefensible  in  terms  of  American 
principles.  .  .  They  assume  that  the 
minds  of  men  should  be  manipulated 
by  instruction.  They  assume  that 
schools  are  institutions  where  ideas 
are  forced  upon  students  instead  of 
being  examined  critically.  They  as¬ 
sume  that  the  United  Nations  and 
UNESCO  are  not  significant  aspects 
of  the  environment  in  which  children 
and  youth  live.” 


Press  Tournament 
Student  journalists  from  many  New 
Jersey  high  schools  have  been  invited 
to  participate  in  the  ninth  annual 
Temple  University  Press  Tournament, 
scheduled  for  April  22.  The  tourna¬ 
ment  will  consist  of  eight  contests. 
Students  will  compete  for  prizes  in 
newswriting,  sports,  ate. 


NEW  ENGLAND 

This  Summer ! 


Historic  New  England  has 
everything  for  your  most 
delightful  of  all  vacations.  And 
your  fast,  carefree  way  to  have 
more  hours  in  New  England 
is  to  fly  to  it  via  NORTHEAST 
AIRLINES.  Frequent  flights 
daily  from  New  York  to  34  key 
New  England  spots.  Plan  now 
to  make  your  1953  vacation 
a  New  England  vacation.  And 
plan  to  arrive  rested,  relaxed, 
hours  sooner  by  New  England’s 
own  great  airline. 

•  lESUVATIONS;  Pttoat  or 
write  youf  Tiavtl  Afont  or 
phono  or  write  us  at  lofan 
Airport.  East  Boston, 

Mossachusatts. 

•  HALF  FABE  Family  Ratas 
ovory  Tuosday,  Wodnosday, 

Thursday. 

florHidast 
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122  New  Films  in  19521 

EBF  proudly  announces  122 
significant  and  educationally 
superior  releases  to  help  your 
teaching.  Never  before  has  one 
company,  in  one  year,  made  such 
a  contribution  to  better  AV  edu¬ 
cation.  More  dian  500  EBFilms 
now  constitute  the  basic  film  li¬ 
braries  of  diousands  of  schools, 
colleges,  and  industries  through¬ 
out  the  world.  Watch  for  the  new 
1933  EBFilms. 


New  Filmstrips,  Tool 

Keep  your  film  library  up-to-date 
with  these  new  filmstrips  on  social 
studies,  language,  art,  science,  health, 
arithmetic  and  other  subiect  areas. 
They  are  valuable  teaching  aids. 
Write  or  contaa  your  nearest  EBF 
representative  for  previews  and  in¬ 
formation  on  how  to  purchase. 

Recent  Releases:  Mental  Health,  Laws 
of  Motion,  Understanding  Vitamins,  Frank 
and  His  Dog,  Jeon  and  Her  Dells. 

Your  EBF  representatives  are 

lAV  KtOGCEl.  >•«.  ASer. 

202  Eon  44th  Street,  New  Terh  17,  New  York 
JOSEPH  1.  NOVEllO 
1304  North  Avoouo,  Elixoboth,  Now  Jorsoy 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA 
BRITANNICA  FILMS 

'  Wilmette,  Illinois 


By  DR.  ARNOLD  W.  REITZE 

Principal,  P.  S.  No.  8,  Jersey  City 

EQUIPMENT 

Daylight  Screen:  Seminar  Films,  347 
Madison  Ave.,  New  York  17. 

A  new  daylight  screen  known  as 
“Seminar  Screen”  has  been  placed  on 
the  market  for  use  in  the  classroom 
or  with  small  groups.  With  this 
screen,  the  projector  is  placed  at  right 
angles  to  the  screen  at  the  front  of 
the  room.  By  means  of  a  special 
ron-breakable  mirror  set  at  an  angle 
of  45  to  the  rear  of  the  screen,  the 
image  is  reflected  through  a  trans¬ 
lucent  screen.  It  is  possible  with  this 
screen  to  project  a  rather  sharp  im¬ 
age  approximately  15"  x  18"  even  in 
daylight  or  a  lighted  room.  The  screen 
folds  in  a  compact  manner  for  con¬ 
venience  in  storing  and  carrying. 

Slide  Projector:  E^tman  Kodak  Com¬ 
pany,  Rochester,  New  York 
A  new  2"  x  2"  slide  projector 
Highlux  III  has  been  announced  by 
the  Eastman  Kodak  Gjmpany  which 
incorporates  a  new  optical  system 
giving  a  maximum  light  output  from 
a  300  Watt  lamp.  A  4-bladc  fan  as¬ 
sures  an  adequate  cooling  system.  The 
projector  lists  for  $56.60,  plus  $9.50 
for  a  carry  case. 

HUMS 

Indian  Dances:  Encyclopaedia  Britan- 
nica  Films,  Inc.,  450  West  56th  St., 
New  York  19,  N.  Y. 

A  new  film  showing  the  rhythm  pat¬ 
terns  used  by  the  Indian  to  express 
his  relationship  with  nature  and  as  a 
close  observer  of  nature.  The  dances 
are  based  on  animal  and  bird  life 
patterns  of  movement.  The  film  in 
full  color  may  be  rented,  or  pur¬ 
chased  for  $100. 

Walt  Disney  Productions:  Association 
Films,  Broad  at  Elm  Streets,  Ridge¬ 
field,  N.  J. 

A  number  of  Walt  Disney  Produc¬ 
tions  have  for  the  first  time  been 
placed  on  16  mm  film  for  use  in 
schools,  churches  and  other  organiza¬ 
tions.  Those  released  to  date  include: 
“History  of  America,”  “The  Alaskan 
Eskimo,”  “People  and  Places”  and 
several  others.  These  films  are  both 
animated  and  live-action  subjects. 

PUBLICATIONS 

Film  Catalog:  Shell  Oil  Company,  50 
West  50th  Street,  New  York  20. 

A  catalog  of  excellent  free  films  of 
the  Oil  Industry. 

Filma  Catalog:  Outdoor  Life,  353  Fourth 
Avenue,  New  York  10,  N.  Y. 


A  catalog  listing  many  fine  films 
on  hunting,  fishing  and  other  outdoor 
activities.  Send  $.35  for  this  list. 

Film  Catalog:  Almanac  Films,  Inc.,  516 
Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  36. 

A  free  film  list  of  films  in  diverse 
fields. 

Slides:  Eastman  Kodak  Company, 

Rochester,  New  York. 

A  revised  edition  of  an  excellent 
pamphlet  on  slides.  It  contains  all 
essential  data  for  making  photo¬ 
graphic  slides  in  black  and  white  and 
in  color.  The  booklet  sells  for  $.50 
at  your  photographic  dealer. 

Film  Catalog:  Films,  Inc.,  330  West  43nd 
Street,  New  York  18,  N.  Y. 

A  catalog  of  over  600  Hollywood 
productions  many  of  which  are  excel¬ 
lent  for  school  use. 

Film  and  Filmstrip  Catalogs:  Young 
America  Films,  Inc.,  18  East  41st 
Street,  New  York  City  17,  N.  Y. 

The  latest  catalogs  of  this  pro¬ 
ducer. 

Filmstrips  and  Records:  Popular  Science 
Publishing  Company,  353  Fourth 
Avenue,  New  York  10,  N.  Y. 

A  catalog  of  the  many  excellent 
filmstrips  and  records  produced  by 
the  Popular  Science  Company.  Also, 
complete  information  of  monthly 
plans  by  means  of  which  filmstrips 
may  be  secured  at  reduced  rates. 
FILMSTRIPS 

How  to  Stretch  Your  Food  Dollars: 

Household  Finance  Corporation,  919 
No.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago  1,  Ill. 
One  of  a  series  of  filmstrips  deal¬ 
ing  with  problems  of  living  well  on 
a  budget.  Available  on  a  free  loan 
basis  or  f»>r  pur- Iia5e--Llack  and 
white  at  $-1.00  or  in  color  at  $6.00  in¬ 
cluding  study  guide. 

This  Is  Korea:  Educational  Service,  1702 
K.  St.,  N.W.,  Washington,  6. 

A  series  of  four  filmstrips  in  color 
showing  the  people,  geography,  eco¬ 
nomics,  culture  and  religions  of 
Korea.  Intended  for  junior  and  senior 
high  schools. 

Oil:  Standard  Oil  Company  of  New  Jer¬ 
sey,  30  Rockefeller  Plaza,  New  York 
20. 

A  series  of  filmstrips  on  the  oil  in¬ 
dustry.  May  be  secured  for  perman¬ 
ent  loan  for  educational  film  libraries. 
Increasing  Teaching  Effectiveness  With 
Tape  Recording:  Minnesota  Mining  6c 
Manufacturing  Company,  900  Fau¬ 
quier  Avenue,  St.  Paul  6,  Minnesota 
A  filmstrip  which  is  correlated 
with  a  tape  recording  to  show  how  a 
tape  recorder  can  be  used  to  make 
teaching  in  a  number  of  subjects 
more  effective.  Write  for  full  infor¬ 
mation. 

introdnetion  to  the  Globe:  The  Jam 
Handy  Organization,  2821  East  Grand 
Boulevard,  Detroit  11,  Michigan 
A  series  of  color  filmstrips  which 
develops  the  beginning  of  the  globe 
from  the  child's  viewpoint.  There  are 
five  filmstrips  in  the  series  which  sell 
for  $19.50. 
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State  School  Aid  Bills 
Now  Before  Legislature 

(Continued  from  Page  230) 
School  Building  Aid  Commission,  with 
power  to  make  grants  to  districts  on 
the  basis  of  evidence  of  need. 

Other  bills  in  the  package  set  up  a 
procedure  for  the  approval  of  consoli¬ 
dated  school  districts  for  purposes  of 
additional  school  aid  (S-197);  call 
for  state  aid  of  $2.50  per  class  hour  for 
approved  citizenship  classes  for  adults 
(S-198) ;  repeal  present  aid  for  the 
physically  handicapped  in  favor  of  a 
flat  $220  per  pupil;  and  repeal  present 
aid  for  day  vocational  schools  and  for 
manual  training  in  the  light  of  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  main  bill  (S-200).  All 
of  these  are  sponsored  by  Senator 
Cafiero. 

Mrs.  Dwyer’s  bill  for  a  state-wide 
minimum  salary  schedule  for  teachers 
follows  the  recommendations  of  the 
State  School  Aid  Commission. 

♦  ♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦« 


summer 
session 
for  feoebers 


Univ«rtffy  olf^rt  Q  wid«  Ml«ction  of  groduot# 
wodorgrodvoto  covrioi  m  iH  Svmmor  Soniom 
for  1953  togulor  Univorsity  focUitiot  oro  ovodoblo 
to  toocHort.  tcfkool  prWscipoH  end  tuporintondontt. 
H  you  rogwtfo  covrsot  for  cortifkotien,  or  if  yov  oro 

*  coododoto  for  o  dogroo,  TompU  Summor  Sousiont 
O'*  idooNy  switod  to  yovr  noodt.  Apart  from  itt 
odwcotsorsol  odvofitof  ot*  tKo  Univorsity^afid  the  city 
of  PModolphio  ond  onviront~o#or  mony  cidturol 
•od  rocroofionol  opportvndiot  Yov*N  onfoy  spondtng 

•  nommor  in  fhHodolpfiio. 

^fO*Sotii#fi— Sostiom  Juno  8  to  Juno  26 
togotor  Soooioffi— Sessions  Juno  29  to  August  7 
9oot-S#fcion~Sosiion»  August  10  to  August  26 

TEMPLE  UNIVERSITY 

PHILADlirNIA 


Write  for  the  Temple  University  iuNetin  which  lists  the 
courses  to  be  offered  during  the  1 953  Summer 
Sessions.  Address  Ofhce  of  the  Eegistror,  Brood 
Street  ond  Montgomery  Avenue,  PhUodelphio  22,  9o. 


ADELPHI 

COLLEGE 


CAIOEN  CITY 
tone  ISLAND 
NEW  YOKK 


Graduate  Programs  and 
Workshops 

in 


EDUCATION  FOREIGN  STUDY 
PSYCHOLOGY 


Undnr-Graduaf*  Courtns  in 
LibnrnI  Aril 

Workthopi  in  Art  «nd  Drama 
Outfiandinf  Prosramt  Small  Clattai 
Diiiin9uithad  Faculty 
StuNy  aaU  Vacatlaa  naar  laaf  lilaaN  laachai  yat 
aaly  tarty  ailaatat  tram  IraaNway 
Writ#  far  Inlannallan  aa  aar  ^Eickanga  Yaar 
Haaia  far  Ika  Sanunaf"  riM 

Catalaa  aa  laaaafi 

KENNETH  G.  JONES 

Oiiaalar  at  SaaMnar  Saulaa 


Corporate  Income  Tax 
Bill— A-411 

A  5%  corporate  income  tax 
measure  which  would  raise  suffi¬ 
cient  money  for  the  State  School 
Aid  proposals  has  been  introduced 
into  the  Assembly.  It  is  sponsored 
by  four  Republician  Assembly- 
men,  Messrs.  Silver  (Gloucester) 
and  Cahill,  Evans,  and  Knight  of 
Camden  County.  The  bill — A-411 
— is  estimated  to  raise  about 
$70,000,000. 

Specifically  it  would  change  the 
present  net  worth  tax  on  corpora¬ 
tions  so  that  they  would  pay  either 
5%  on  net  income  or  one  mill 
per  dollar  of  net  worth,  whichever 
is  greater.  The  effective  rate 
would  be  less  than  these,  since 
State  tax  is  deductible  from  Fed¬ 
eral  tax  as  an  operating  expense. 


A  more  detailed  analysis  of  these 
bills  appears  on  page  241. 

Teachers  are  urged  to  communicate 
with  their  Senators  and  Assemblymen 
in  support  of  these  bills. 

Steinhauer  Heads  Group 

On  Economic  Workshop 

The  first  New  Jersey  Workshop  on 
Economic  Education  will  be  held  at 
Rutgers,  July  20  to  Aug.  7. 

Offered  by  Rutgers  University 
School  of  Education  in  conjunction 
with  the  six  State  Teachers  Colleges 
and  sponsored  by  the  New  Jersey 
Committee  on  Economic  Education, 
this  workshop  will  seek  answers  to 
how  the  schools  can  do  a  better  job 
in  helping  young  people  think  clearly 
on  the  economic  aspects  of  con¬ 
temporary  life. 

The  limited  number  selected  as  par¬ 
ticipants  will  be  granted  scholarships 
covering  all  expenses  except  travel 
and  personal  incidentals,  by  the  New 
Jersey  Committee  on  Economic  Edu¬ 
cation.  from  funds  contributed  by 
leaders  in  the  economic  life  of  the 
State. 

The  Committee  is  headed  by  Pro¬ 
fessor  Milton  H.  Steinhauer,  Rutgers 
School  of  Education,  and  the  work¬ 
shop  will  be  directed  by  James  E. 
Downes  of  Newark  State  Teachers 
College. 

School  administrators  have  been 
asked  to  choose  as  participants  lead¬ 
ers  in  their  systems  who  are  inter¬ 
ested  in  working  on  this  problem  not 
only  at  the  workshop,  but  “back 
home.”  While  the  workshop’s  pri¬ 
mary  objective  is  cooperative  plan¬ 
ning,  academic  credit  will  be  given 
by  Rutgers,  and  will  also  be  transfer¬ 
able  to  any  of  the  New  Jersey  State 
Teachers  College. 


TRIP  FOR  A  TEACHER 

Boris  P.  Semasko,  Elnglish  instruc¬ 
tor  in  Trenton’s  Central  High  School, 
has  been  awarded  a  European  travel 
jaunt  by  a  magazine.  One  of  three 
such  awards  made,  each  covering  a 
specified  European  area,  Mr.  Semas- 
ko’s  itineary  on  the  Southern  Europe 
trip  will  cover  the  Mediterranean  area. 

The  magazine,  in  cooperation  with 
the  21-nation  European  Travel  Com¬ 
mission,  sponsors  the  award  to  en¬ 
courage  friendly  relations  between 
teachers  and  students,  and  peoples  of 
other  lands.  Mr.  Semasko  is  faculty 
sponsor  for  his  school’s  International 
Students’  club. 


Among  the  many  valuable  free 
services  to  teachers  which  are 
offered  by  Binney  &  Smith  Co.  is 

The  Art  Educationist 

Presenting  art  activities  and 
analyses  from  the  point  of  view 
of  progressive  art  education. 

F«r  Iwfofiwoltoii  writ*  0*et.  ST 

^NiiEY  A  Smith 

41  E.  42nd  St..  N*w  York  17.N.  V. 

HMMy  4  iaiM  C*.  ■•*•.  la  Hnr  Jwwy  an 
N.  T.  4iimiI,  Me.  Ntr.,  m4 
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Lite-A-Bike  Campaign 

In  School  Safety  Progr; 


Charles  E.  Brown,  Principal  Harold  Hainfeld,  Teacher 

Roosevelt  School,  Union  City 


School  ullicials,  parents  and  the 
police  are  interested  in  safety  and 
accident  prevention  programs  for  our 
children.  Thus,  bicycle  safety  be¬ 
comes  an  important  phase  of  the 
school  safety  program  on  the  upper 
elementary  and  junior  high  level. 

Any  adult  who  has  driven  an  au¬ 
tomobile  has  gone  through  the  har¬ 
rowing  experience  of  having  to  swerve 
sharply  or  jam  on  the  brakes  when  a 
bicyclist  riding  without  lights  or  re¬ 
flectors  looms  up  in  the  car’s  path, 
it  has  been  said  that  it  is  difficult  to 
put  experienced  heads  on  young 
shoulders.  It  is  perhaps  too  much  to 
expect  youngsters  to  realize  the  dan¬ 
ger  they  are  in  when  they  pedal  their 
bikes  on  busy  streets  or  on  the  high¬ 
way  at  night  unlighted  and  without 
reflectors. 

One  day  during  the  last  week  of 
June,  Roosevelt  School  officials  with 
the  assistance  of  our  P.T.A.  and  po¬ 
lice  safety  officials  made  the  bikes  of 
the  children  of  our  school  safer  in  a 
novel  and  what  we  hope  is  an  effective 
manner.  More  than  260  children 
brought  their  two-wheelers  to  the 
school  yard  to  be  equipped  in  the 
school’s  “Lite-A-Bike”  campaign.  The 
students  met  in  the  auditorium  to  re¬ 
ceive  instructions  on  safe  bike  riding 
habits  from  Lieut.  Barney  Halloran. 
Union  City’s  “Voice  of  Safety”  and 
director  of  the  city’s  safety  patrols. 
The  students  were  then  given  direc¬ 
tions  for  applying  “Scotch-Lite”  tape 
to  their  bicycles. 

Each  student  was  given  strips  of 
“Scotch-Lite”  to  apply  to  his  bike. 
This  material  reflects  light  and  is 
visible  as  much  as  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
away  when  a  light  beam  strikes  it. 
Thus  it  is  possible  for  the  driver  of 
an  antomebile  to  see  the  bike  many 
yards  away,  and  avoid  an  accident. 
The  reflacting  tape  is  put  on  the  front 
and  back  fenders,  handle  bars  and 
forks  of  the  bicycle,  making  it  visible 
from  all  angles.  A  group  of  our 
P.T.A.  mothers  assisted  the  children 


on  bicycle  safety  measures.  It  re¬ 
mains  for '  Roosevelt  School  officials 
to  come  forward  with  a  project  that 
seems  an  effective  movement  to  pro¬ 
tect  cyclists  and  a  greater  help  to  mo¬ 
torists.” 

Funds  for  such  a  safety  project  can 
be  a  part  of  the  school  safety  pro¬ 
gram.  If  you  are  responsible  for  safety 
education  activities,  request  funds  for 
the  bike  safety  of  your  students.  The 
cost  is  about  10  cents  per  bike.  You 
can.  as  we  did.  request  help  from 
your  PTA,  or  from  civic  or  commun¬ 
ity  organizations. 


When  teachers  want  better  positions 
When  schools  want  better  teachers 


TRENTON  3-3337 

STACY  TRENT  HOTEL  »  TRENTO^, 


G.  Edward  MeCom$ey,  Mgr, 


Charles  /.  Strahan,  Pres, 


M*mb*r  National  Anociation  of  Teachtrt’  Aganciaj 


THE  FISK  TEACHERS  AGENCY 

617-18  Withartpeon  Bld9.  PHILADELPHIA  Walnut  and  Junipar  Stt. 

Ambitious  teachers  are  now  planning  with  us  for  next  year 
Write  or  visit  us  to  discuss  opportunities  and  enlist  our  aid 

j  5-1745  -  in-  c  Maloney  I  - 

Kinssley  i  5-1746  Pattonal  Dticnmtnaumg  Sarvtca  E  p  Maloney.  Jr.  I 


THE  EASTERN  TEACHERS  AGENCY 

200  SUNRISE  HIGHWAY  ROCKVILLE  CENTRE  LONG  ISLAND,  N.  Y. 

Excellent  elementary  and  secondary  positions  available  immediately  and 
September  1955 — Eastern  States,  New  York  State  and  especially  on  Long 
Island. 

Member  N,A.T.A.  7E4«  IP  rile  for  registration  form 


that  an  Aritbanetic  Profram  com  no  more  th:.n  a  Readiot  Proftram 
and  i(  equity,  if  nor  more  lo.  important’ 

A  SpKial  ClaMraMB  Packaga  of  Tka  Nombar 
Play  Prograai  ia  baiag  eSarad  lor  124.7) 

I  Large  Demonurator  Number  Fence  I  Stand  for  elevating  tbe  Demonstrator 

I  Teacbers  Guide  Book  25  Complete  small  Number  Fences  for  rbe  cbitdreo 

Any  quantity,  hawtvar,  may  it  gurehaod  from 
THE  LITTLE  RED  SCHOOL  HOUSE,  INC. 

>1  Maia  St.  Maoatquaa, 


in  placing  the  tape  in  place. 

The  project  received  much  acclaim 
from  local  newspapers.  An  editorial 
said,  “With  all  the  safety  campaigns 
that  have  been  waged  constantly  by 
various  agencies,  we  often  wonder 
why  there  hasn’t  been  more  emphasis 


COLUMBIA  TRAVEL  SERVICE 

.  .  .  •  invititiM  to  PORTIML  SFAIN  ~ 

ITALY  —  IILSIUM  —  FtANCf  *  SWiniRUNA  — 
Joly  A  Ao^ftwrt  Al»  Fliflit  •#  Ylnt  Clwt  So  t.  #  •  • 
if.  FroAoridi  Alf ctif  ■  wrlf  or  c«ll  117S 

InUfA—  Avomm  offotitt  CoImrAIo  Ihiivonitv  •! 
ItTHi  Strott.  TtltfAtiiM  inivoffity  for  Ml 


SEE  EUROPE  WITH  ETA—  — 

67  Days  —  9  Countries  $1125. 

Mexico  "Study  And  Travel  Tour" 
June  19  to  August  19  .  .  .  $575. 
VPrit*  For  Free  Illustrated  Folder 
■  -  ESUUTieiUL  TMVIl  UMCUTfS 

-  121  E.  7tk  $1.  PMnStM,  R.  J. 
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Editorial  Committee 

Btelth  M.  Chesteb,  Chr.  Abin^ton  At*.  School,  Newark 
Majuon  Classon  (D.A.)  High  School,  South  River 

Hilim  S.  Johnson  Public  School.  Allamudiy 

Roanr  McNamara  Pnodpal,  School  3,  Jersey  City 

Edvard  Masker  Prindpal,  Consolidated  School,  Whitehouse 
Allan  Tomlinson  Supervising  Priodpai,  Peons  Grove 

Laurence  B.  Johnson,  Editor 


ABOUT  A  REFERENDUM 

The  New  Jersey  Constitution  does  not  provide  for  the 
initiative  and  referendum.  When  the  constitution  was 
being  drafted,  in  the  summer  of  1947,  NJEA  vigorously 
supported  proposals  under  which  the  people  might  peti¬ 
tion  and  pass  upon  legislation.  These  proposals  were  not 
accepted  by  the  Constitution  drafters,  though  the  idea  is 
obviously  dsmocratic  and  works  successfully  in  many 
other  states. 

But  now  that  the  Legislattve  is  up  against  the  cold 
facts  of  the  need  for  State  School  Aid  and  of  taxes  to 
finance  such  aid,  the  idea  of  a  referendum  is  appealing. 
It  would,  some  legislators  say,  “take  us  ofi  the  hook.” 

It  is  sad  to  point  out  to  them  that  the  proposal  which 
NJEIA  sponsored  and  which  was  turned  down  would  have 
permitted  the  referendum  they  desire.  The  fact  that  that 
proposal  is  not  in  the  Constitution,  however,  now  makes 
its  legality  very  dubious  indeed.  If  the  referendum  were 
held,  it  would  have  no  l^al  weight  whatever.  However 
the  people  voted,  the  Legislature  could  still  do  exactly  as 
it  pleased  and  would  have  to  bear  the  responsibility  for 
its  actions.  As  things  stand  a  question  on  the  November 
ballott  would  have  about  the  same  weight  as  any  other 
public  opinion  poll;  it  would  mean  a  vast  amount  of 
public  time,  effort,  and  money  for  very  little  practical 
effect. 

If  the  Legislators  really  want  the  initiative  and  refer¬ 
endum  in  New  Jersey,  it  is  probable  that  they  can  get 
strong  teacher  support  for  a  constitutional  amendment  to 
make  it  legal.  Where  it  exists,  the  public  has  usually 
voted  in  favor  of  measures  to  improve  the  schools.  But 
that  is  a  proposal  to  let  the  people  act;  until  legislators 
sponsor  such  a  proposal,  many  teachers  will  regard  the 
talk  of  putting  state  aid  financing  on  the  ballot  as  a  poor 
form  of  “passing  the  buck.” 


NJEA  DUES 

This  Review  prints  (on  page  243)  a  report  recom¬ 
mending  the  increase  of  NJEA  dues  to  $10  and  the 
elimination  of  the  $1  Headquarters  assessment.  That 
recommendation  will  come  up  for  final  action  by  the 
Delegate  Assembly  on  May  16. 

The  report  tells  its  own  story.  Other  material  bearing 
on  the  need  for  increased  dues  is  being  made  available. 
It  b  not  the  function  of  the  Review  to  say  what  should 
be  done. 

Teachers  should  recognize,  however,  that  this  is  no 
casual  proposal.  It  is  the  outcome  of  nearly  two  years  of 


careful  consideration  and  study  by  those  who  recommend 
it.  The  evidence  they  have  assembled  is  impressive. 

The  recommendation,  therefore,  merits  careful  con¬ 
sideration.  Our  membership  should  consider  the  facts 
carefully  before  they  accept  or  reject  the  proposal.  It 
should  be  thoroughly  discussed  in  teacher  groups  all  over 
the  State  in  an  effort  to  arrive  at  a  wise  decision. 

It  may  take  effort  on  the  part  of  teacher-leaders  to  see 
that  this  is  done  in  the  brief  time  between  now  and 
May  16.  On  the  other  hand,  it  can  be  done,  and  that  is 
the  way  to  reach,  under  our  democratic  process,  a  de¬ 
cision  which  represents  the  thinking  of  our  membership. 


REGISTER  AND  VOTE! 

With  the  April  21  primary  getting  nearer,  we  repeat 
what  President  Stover  said  in  last  month's  Review. 
REGISTER  and  VOTE! 

If  you  are  interested  in  State  School  Aid — aqd  every 
teacher  should  be  interested — vote  for  the  candidate  whe 
has  shown  by  act  and  statement  an  interest  in  that 
subject. 

Remember,  too,  when  you  vote,  that  the  candidate 
who  advocates  NO  NEW  TAXES  is  no  friend  of  the 
schools  or  of  State  School  Aid.  Such  candidates  should 
be  vigorously  opposed. 

The  1953  primaries  and  the  general  elections  are  of 
top  importance  to  New  Jersey  schoob.  Only  once  in  four 
years  do  we  elect  a  Governor,  a  complete  Assembly,  and 
half  the  Senate.  For  many  of  our  objectives,  thb  b  the 
time.  Again  we  say,  REGISTEIR  and  VOTE. 


“LEAST  FOR  THE  MOST” 

“Isn't  it  funny  (the  stewardess  said)  that  we  do  the 
least  for  those  who  do  the  most  for  us — the  teachers, 
the  preachers  and  the  nurses?” 

Just  a  chance  remark  made  some  15  years  ago  over 
a  mid-western  state,  but  one  that  has  never  quite  slipped 
from  memory.  What  did  she  mean — “do  the  least  for?” 
Salaries,  possibly,  which  have  improved  greatly  in 
recent  years,  but  are  still  far  below  the  eating-level  for 
many.  (“Why  should  they  get  more  money;  school 
closes  early,  doesn’t  it?”) 

Public  attitudes?  The  willingness  to  hand  over  to 
the  teachers  those  jobs  that  must  be  done,  for  which 
there  is  no  money  for  payment,  such  as  surveys,  the 
school  census.  And  the  reactions  to  such  controversial 
items  as  loyalty  oaths.  (“What  could  be  easier?  If  you 
aren’t  a  Commie,  all  you  have  to  do  is  say  sol”) 

Public  acceptance?  Teachers  are  generally  accepted 
as  social  equab  and  their  contributions  to  every  local 
fund  are  accepted,  even  though  the  funds  grow  legion 
and  come  up  with  monotonous  regularity. 

The  practical  person  poinb  out,  “Look,  they  know 
what  they’re  getting  in  to.  If  they  go  into  that  work 
it’s  their  own  tough  luck.” 

Yet  many  do.  Perhaps  they  deserve  some  special 
tribute,  some  particularly  choice  spot  in  Valhalla,  a 
brighter  shine  on  their  ultimate  halo.  Certainly  material 
rewards  today  leave  much  to  be  desired. 

‘'“Isn’t  it  funny  (the  stewardess  said)  that  we  d*  the 
least  for  those  ...” 
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Combine  Study  and  Vacation 

Graduate  and  Undergraduate  Courses 


Bureau  of  Field  Studies,  Montclair  State  Teachers  GoUege 

MEXICO — ]uly  10-26.  Fly  to  Mexico  City.  See  all  of  Mexico  City  area,  Fortin,  Puebla,  Oaxaca, 
Tehuantepec,  Toluca,  Morelia,  Taxco,  Cuernavaca,  Guanajuato,  San  Miguel  Allende,  etc.  Travel  by 
private  cars.  First-class  accommodations.  All  expenses,  $368.00.  SS  469.  3  semester-hour  credits. 

NEW  JERSEY,  LOWER  HUDSON  VALLEY,  EASTERN  August  )-i4.  Three  days 

on  campus;  three  one-day  trips  in  New  York  and  northern  New  Jersey;  five-day  trip  by  chartered 
bus  to  southern  New  Jersey  and  eastern  Pennsylvania.  All  expenses,  $99  00.  SS  468.  2  semester- 
hour  credits. 

NEW  ENGLAND  AND  FRENCH  CANADA— Augus/  17-28,  By  chartered  bus  to  all  New  England 
states,  Quebec,  Montreal,  Champlain  and  Hudson  Valleys.  All  expenses,  except  meals  and  tips,  $125. 
SS  461.  2  semester-hour  credits. 

(For  those  who  plan  ahead — Mootclair  will  again  oCer  the  higUy-sncceaaful 
Christmas  trip  to  Puerto  Rico  and  the  Virgin  Islands  during  the  19S> 

Christmas  vacation.  Price  will  be  about  $>41.  2  semester-hour  crodits.) 

Quotas  limited  for  all  trips.  Write  now  for  complete  information. 

ECXjAR  C.  bye.  Director— Baretta  #/  Field  Studies 
State  Teachers  College  —  Upper  Montclair,  N.  J. 


New  Jersey  State  School  of  Conservation,  Stokes  State  Forest,  Branch ville,  N.  Js 

SPRING,  SUMMER,  1953 

Courses  in  Conservation,  Field  Sciences,  Camping  Education,  Social  Studies  and  Water  Front 
Safety  for  teachers,  prospective  teachers,  camp  counselors,  nature  specialists  and  playground 
directors.  Offered  by  the  State  Department  of  Education  through  the  six  State  Teachers 
Colleges  in  the  beautiful  and  cool  Kittatinny  mountains  of  northern  New  Jersey. 


JUNE  19-30 

CONSERVATION  EDUCATION 

Int.  441.  2  semester-hours 

CAMPING  EDUCATION 

Int.  440.  2  semester-hours 

INTRODUCTION  TO  FIELD  BIOLOGY 

Biol.  20}.  2  semester-hours 

WATER  SAFETY  AND  FIRST  AID 

PE.  410,  2  semester-hours 

METHODS  OF  TEACHING  FOLK  AND 
SQUARE  DANCING 

PE.  )I).  2  semester-hours 

JULY  2-22 

HELD  STUDIES  IN  SCIENCE:  BIOLOGICAL 

Sc.  412.  2  semester-hours 

CONSERVATION  EDUCATION 

Int.  441.  2  semester-hours 


JULY  23— AUGUST  12 
SOCIAL,  ECONOMIC  AND  GECX^RAPHIC 
IMPLICATIONS  OF  CONSERVATION 

SS.  494.  4  semester-hours 

AUGUST  16-27 

SCHOOL  ARTS  AND  CRAFTS  WITH 
NATIVE  MATERIALS 

Art  41}.  2  semester-hours 

FIELD  SCIENCE  FOR  ELEMENTARY 
TEACHERS 

Int.  410.  2  semester-hours 

RURAL  SOCIOLCXrY 

SS.  477.  2  semester-hours 

AUGUST  29— SEPTEMBER  7 

RECREATIONAL  LEADERSHIP 
INSTITUTE 

No  credit. 


(NOTE:  PROBLEMS  IN  CONSERVATION  (Sc.  416)  will  b*  offered  any  time  betwwen  July  2  and  August  27, 
.  with  credit  determined  by  length  of  stay  and  nature  of  problem.) 

Write  Now  for  Complete  Information. 

EDWARD  J.  AMBRY,  Director — State  School  of  Conservation 
Slate  Teachers  College — Upper  Montclair,  N.  J. 


PREPARE 


^  Flo-master  is  news!  Exciting  news! 
Thousands  of  letters  have  been  received  from 
teachers  praising  this  new  "miracle"  pen  with 
the  felt  tip.  And  at  Teachers'  Conventions  the 
Flo-master  booth  is  the  center  of  attraction. 


DAILY  SCHn3ULE 

Arithmetic  .*  i  P/U  at  Ajo/M! 


VMjbl  OTV.pa^2i/t/ 
io  ^TtAlntr^  ^  St 

•5  Tii/vztur  ^  77  jm  ^ 


The  Flo-master  turns  out  flash  cards, 
posters,  maps,  charts  and  scores  of  other 
visual  aids  in  a  fraction  of  the  time  formerly 
required.  It  does  many  other  jobs  too!  In 
fact  there  are  more  than  100  uses*  for  the 
Flo-master  in  schools.  It  writes  on  anything— 
leather,  wood,  metal,  all  grades  of  paper  — 
even  on  the  blackboard. 


It  works  like  a  fountain  pen.  No  messing 
with  brushes,  paints,  crayons  -  no  dipping 
of  pens  or  brushes  into  ink  bottles,  no  clean¬ 
ing  up  afterwards. 


Thin  lines  or  broad  lines- up  to  H  in. 
wide  (with  4  sizes  of  interchangeable  felt 
tips)  — heavy  or  light- the  flow  of  ink  valve- 
controlled  with  the  pressure  of  your  fingers. 
Flo-master  Inks-in  eight  colors-are  instant¬ 
drying,  waterproof,  smudge-proof.  Available 
at  stationers  or  school  supply  houses. 


*A  FEW  USES 
OF  THE  FLO-MASTER 


SO  EASY  TO  FILL 


Simply  fill  the  Flo-master 
as  you  would  a  cigarette 
lighter.  No  mess,  no  fuss, 
no  bother.  No  rubber  sack 
—no  "eye-dropper". 


master 


^  Cin^man  C  Dmism  MI|.  (•. 
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The  *Mirac(e^Pen  with  the  QS  r/#» 
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Sec  ut  at  the  Cenventiens  of  the  A.  A.  S.  A.  and  the  N.  C.  E.  A. 


